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THE LITTLE GOD 
EBISU 

CHAPTER I 

THE SMILB OF BBISU 

Thb minute that Dru Loyeridge set foot in 
the narrow hall at the Crimmins's, she knew 
that she was to have turnip for dinner. By 
the same medium of nostrils ill-adapted to a 
third-rate Dunbury boarding-house, she grew 
aware that the breakfast staple had been 
bacon. Through such mingled odours, to the 
accompaniment of Gladys Crimmins's one- 
flngered rendition of The Merry Widow 
on a piano that had forgotten when it last was 
tuned, she climbed two flights of precipitous 
stairs and shut herself from sound and odour 
in the arctic cheerlessness of her hall bedroom. 

1 



2 THE LITTLE GOD EBISU 

Dru Loveridge was twenty-three years old. 
She had taken her degree at Ambrazon Col- 
lege, there in Dunbury, " with frills," as they 
say, and she had had ambitions. She had 
pictured herself at a sub-editor's desk in a 
rosily impossible New York, deviling happily, 
living on a crust, while she rubbed elbows 
with the world and wrote the book that should 
make Drusilla Loveridge a name to conjure 
with. But up-state, in Haverton, Dru's wid- 
owed mother, Patty Griscom, Ambrazon '87, 
was making one penny do the work of three, 
and Dru's younger sister, Cynthia, awaited 
the education that is the fetich of the New 
England race. So for two years now Dru 
had been teaching English in Miss Chadwick's 
school for girls, at an excellent salary, one- 
half of which she put by, for Cynthia. On the 
other half she existed, at eight dollars a 
week, in the house of the Crimmins and their 
like. 

On this February afternoon of slush and 
slop, Dru felt that she could not bear it, not 
one day longer ! 
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She sat down on the inevitable couch, which 
was humped and hollowed so that no living 
creature, other than a serpent, might find rest 
upon it, and stared drearily before her. She 
did not need the half-light from the electric 
lamp in the street below. She knew by heart 
the sordid ugliness of the room, with the un- 
compromising yellow wall-paper, the bulky 
radiator that was always cold, the ramshackle 
shelves, overburdened with text-books, the 
cheap table, littered with papers, the narrow 
chiffonier, atrociously machine-carved and 
furnished with the most dimly religious of 
mirrors. As she sat, steeped in this semi-re- 
spectable squalor, she further grew aware 
that she had bedraggled the hem of the tailor- 
made that was her best suit, and that she had 
sacrificed her last pair of white gloves to the 
afternoon's pleasure. At the price of that 
sacrifice, she had purchased no more than a 
heartache. 

For Dru, in the desperate effort to get out 
of what she felt to be a rut, had, contrary to 
her custom, gone to a tea, at the house of one 
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of her Ambrazon classmates. There, in a 
pleasant, softly lighted room, beside an open 
fire that was the soul of good cheer, while egg- 
shell cups of chocolate and adorable little 
cakes were handed round, she had listened to 
the talk of the little group of old friends, of 
which she felt uneasily that she was no longer 
one. She had heard how this one was just 
bringing out her first book, and that one was 
the mother of a kissable boy-baby, and a third 
was beginning her Ph.D. thesis, and a fourth 
was hemming linen for her wedding in the 
month of June. She had felt that all the 
world was swimming on the flood-tide of suc- 
cess, while she alone was caught in a back- 
water, from which she could see no outlet. 
For little, stupid, darling Cynthia was barely 
seventeen. It would be six years at least be- 
fore she would have her degree at Ambrazon, 
and Dru could give up her position at Miss 
Chadwick^s, with its assured salary, and be 
free, at twenty-nine, to undertake the work 
that she longed to do. 
Dru had left the firelit room in a mood that 
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had been disagreeably near to jealousy, as she 
admitted, and that jealousy, she winced now 
to confess, had centred upon Marjorie Cath- 
cart — exquisite Marjorie, a picture, piquant- 
faced and tiny, in her ruddy furs and her half- 
barbaric hat of the newest mode, with its fur 
and posies oddly blended. In the old Am- 
brazon days Dru had known Marjorie better 
than well. More than once she had played 
the young lover to Marjorie's heroines, in col- 
lege dramatics. But to-night she felt herself 
in a world a thousand miles away from Mar- 
jorie's — a world devoid of light and colour 
and changefulness — of all the things, in 
short, that ardent three and twenty must de- 
mand of life. 

She was to have turnip for dinner, and 
boiled beef, its inevitable concomitant. She 
knew just how Mr. Crimmins would serve the 
meat with his own fork, and how Mrs. Crim- 
mins would plaintively explain how, when she 
had kept her three maids and ridden in her 
own carriage, she had never dreamed that ever 
she should descend to taking boarders. 
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Down the two flights of precipitous stairs, she 
could still heap the unspeakable little spoiled 
Gladys hammering out the waltz from The 
Merry Widow. For three days now the child 
had been hard at it. 

With effort, Dru rose from the lumpy couch 
and lighted the gas. At least she would face 
the turnip, as she would have faced death it- 
self, with smooth hair and a fresh collar. In 
the flaring gaslight she stood revealed, a slen- 
der girl, of swift, sure movements. Pre- 
cision of movement was indeed what you first 
noted as characteristic of Dru Loveridge. 
Then you discovered that she had silken hair 
of the hue of brown autumn leaves and a 
clear pallor of cheek and throat, not alto- 
gether unlovely. " A demure little teacher, to 
her day's end! " you thought; and then, if you 
noted the glint of bronze in the autumnal hair, 
the sensitive flushing of blood in the clear 
cheeks, or, more than all, if you met one glance 
from the grey eyes, that held the depth and 
the mystery of a mountain-brook in still 
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places, you wondered if the fate to which you 
had doomed this young creature were indeed 
inescapable. 

In the flaring light in which Dru became 
sharply definite, there leaped to life certain 
touches of herself in that barren bedroom. 
On the yellow walls were four pictures that 
were of four moods of hers — a print of 
Dtirer's scholar Jerome, in his wide chamber 
of sunlit peace, a photograph of smashing surf 
upon a beach of beaten sand, an etching of a 
single elm-tree, calm, beside an inland stream, 
a Japanese print of heron, winging across a 
sunset flame. Upon the table, oddly at vari- 
ance with the litter of papers and reports, 
were a small vase, where a faun's head grim- 
aced between dwarf spikes of evergreen, a 
miniature cross of granite, which had been 
Marjorie Cathcart's gift from Cornwall, in the 
days of their college intimacy, and a three- 
inch bronze image, heritage from a seafaring 
Loveridge, of a Japanese luck-god, Ebisu, with 
folded palms and lips that smiled, inscrutable. 
It was upon the smiling face of Ebisu that 
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Dpu suddenly fixed eyes that were dark with 
discontent. 

"Luck-god!" she spoke, half aloud, and 
laughed. " Luck ! " 

She paused for a moment, beside the table, 
and then, as so often she had done from child- 
hood up, she laughed away unhappiness with 
a game. From a drawer where she kept them, 
against the times when she found yesterday's 
bacon or turnips quite unbearable, she took a 
bundle of sticks of Japanese incense, and she 
lighted one before the smiling face of Ebisu. 
At his right hand she laid a bit of greenery, 
filched from the laughing faun ; at his left, a 
cube of the candied ginger that was her weekly 
dissipation. 

" There! " she said. " That's the best that 
I have to lay at your feet, Ebisu-san. Be a 
nice little god, now, and send me a rich uncle, 
or a husband, or a college appointment, or 
something, or anything, to take me out of this, 
before I choke little Gladys with her moth- 
er's unspeakable turnip. For — ^" she was 
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startled at the little quaver in the voice with 
which she tried to laugh — "I don't believe 
I can stand it another day/' 

Then she went down to the basement dining- 
room^ and little Gladys, with her pert, inces- 
sant chatter, and Mrs. Crimmins, with her 
long plaint of the snobbishness of Dunbury, 
that had not snatched her to its social bosom, 
and the two Ambrazon Freshmen, who showed 
their sophistication by speaking of her well- 
loved old Professor Skinner as ^^ Skinny " and 
by their bearing made her feel that she, two 
years from collie, was of a generation coeval 
with the Deluge. 

She came from the turnip and the beef and 
the chatter of the table, with a feeling that she 
should like to sleep for a week, for a month, 
anything to escape the breakfast in that com- 
pany. She climbed the long stairs to the end- 
less papers, which awaited her correction on 
the littered table, under the flaring gaslight. 
As she entered the dreary little room, she 
caught the lingering scent of the burned-out 
stick of incense, and half smiled, half sighed 
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for the childishness of the mood in which she 
had kindled it. 

Then she halted, with a sure, sudden hand 
at her throat, in her customary gesture of sur- 
prise. 

" Upon my soul ! Ebisu was pleased to 
take my offering. For the ginger is gone,'- 
she said. 

Next instant she laughed at her own foolish- 
ness. Didn't she know that there were mice 
in the room? Hadn't she heard them at mid- 
night, busy in her wastepaper-basket? Still, 
she carried a tingling sense of pleasure at the 
little incident into her evening's drudgery, 
and it was with deferential fingers that, as she 
cleared elbow-space for her work, she set god 
Ebisu beneath the greenery of the laughing 
faun. 

She had been deep in papers for an hour, 
perhaps, when she heard the telephone-bell 
tang sharply, two flights down. Before she 
had quite refocused her thoughts upon the 
hazily idea-less paper that she was correcting. 
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she heard the door open, after the fashion of 
not knocking that was Gladys Crimmins's, 
and heard the flat little voice chirp : 

" Some one's calling for you, Miss Love- 
ridge, but they wouldn't give their name." 

Dru put the pen from her cramped fingers, 
rose, and trudged down the stairs. 

"It's only Miss Chadwick, I suppose, on 
some school business," she told herself, as she 
sat down at the telephone, which was within 
ear-shot of the sitting-room door, which, 
thanks to Mrs. Crimmins, stood discreetly 
ajar. But when she said, "Hello!" she 
heard at the other end of the wire a voice that 
was never Miss Chadwick's. 

"O Ebisu!" Dru breathed. "And was it 
really you, then, not the mouse, that gra- 
ciously accepted my lowly ginger? And will 
you bring me change of fortune, O god-Ebisu, 
in answer to my prayers? " 



CHAPTER II 

THB FAGB OF A BOSB 

It waB Marjorie Cathcart who was speaking 
over the wire^ in the breathless fashion that 
always had been Marjorie's. 

" Is it yourself it is, Dru darlin' ? So glad ! 
I wanted to ask you. Tell me, have you any 
plans for the twenty-second? It falls on a 
Monday, you know. That means a long week- 
end. And my sister Dolly — Mrs. Robbie 
Talbot — is opening her camp, up at Morosoc, 
on Thursday. We're to have a little house- 
party. But I'm not going up until Friday, 
on the evening train, all by my lone. I'm 
staying down for little Bunny Elton's coming- 
out tea, you know. And I'm going to take you 
with me on Friday. You hear me? Ah, Dru, 
be a darlin' entirely, and say you'll come ! " 

To the tips of her ears Dru felt the blood 

12 
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sting hotly. Didn't she know the reason for 
this eleventh-hour invitation? Couldn't she 
guess how impulsive; careless Marjorie had 
been moved to pity her^ so shabby and unsuc- 
cessful as she must have looked that afternoon 
among her brilliant mates? Pity! She had 
it on her tongue's end to refuse the invitation, 
as, in the last two years, she had refused 
others that she had had no hope of returning. 

But in that second Dru heard the creak of a 
chair, and by that token knew that Mrs. Crim- 
mins, close to the half -open door, was bending 
forward, the better to hear what she might 
say. For a moment she hesitated, while she 
chose phrases with which to baffle the good 
woman's curiosity, and in that moment she 
was lost. She thought of the meals in the 
basement dining-room from Friday till Tues- 
day, of the banal, often spiteful chatter of the 
table. She thought of the cheerless bedroom, 
of the whole grey fabric of the life that she 
seemed doomed to live forever. 

" And I was just praying for something dif- 
ferent," she thought " O Ebisu, I shouldn't 
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be ungrateful surely, when you heard my 
prayer." 

" Dru ! Did you get what I said? The line 
is so buzzy." Marjorie's voice came eagerly. 

"Yes," said Dru, guardedly, in the con- 
sciousness of Mrs. Crimmins at her shoulder. 
" I shall be glad to come. Thank you ! 
Where shall I meet you, then, on Friday? " 

She caught the words North Station and 
seven-fifteen. Again she said, " Thank you ! " 
and rang off, with mischievous satisfaction at 
having left Mrs. Crimmins much in the dark. 

In the elation that followed on an amazing 
resolve, Dru ran upstairs, and, with a glance 
of understanding at the little luck-god, whom 
she felt to be, in a measure, her accomplice, 
fell upon the papers. Three hours later, as 
she crept into her icy bed at midnight, she 
found that the elation had mostly oozed away. 

" I shouldn't take the time. I shouldn't 
take the money," she murmured. " But I'm 
going to, whatever comes of it." 

She had only three days in which to make 
her preparations, but they were of the 
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simplest. She did not dream of new clothes 
for this little outing^ although she realised 
that her wardrobe was ill-adapted to a moun- 
tain-camp in midwinter. On the red-letter 
Friday she put on her heavy, short walking 
skirt and long ulster, squeezed into the top of 
her suitcase the sweater and cap that were 
relics of the days when she had played hockey 
at Ambrazon, and decided, though with some 
misgivings, that she was ready. 

As she went through the stuflfy, half -lighted 
hall, she saw on the table a letter from home. 
She tucked it hastily into her coat-pocket, as 
she ran for her car. Bather breathless, she 
swung off the car, as the clock on the station 
registered ten minutes after seven, and hur- 
ried through the crowded waiting-room to the 
train-shed. A moment later she trailed slowly 
back to the ticket-window, half smiling and 
half vexed. Thanks to the buzzy wire, she 
had misunderstood Marjorie. There was no 
train into the New Hampshire wilds until 
seven-fifty. She had forty minutes to kill in 
that grubby waiting-room. 
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Carefully Dru put back into her pocketbook 
the change, from the purchase of her return- 
ticket She had about three dollars, which she 
reckoned sufficient for her wants until Tues- 
day, but, in case of emergency, she had tucked 
a five-dollar bill into the inner compartment 
of her pocketbook. A five-dollar bill, she held, 
was like the holy state of matrimony, not to be 
entered into lightly and unadvisedly. 

She settled herself in the farthest and quiet- 
est corner of the noisy room, where she could 
watch the swinging doors for Marjorie's en- 
trance, and naturally fell to studying the peo- 
ple, who swarmed in and out. There were fat 
men with bundles, and thin men, who ran for 
trains, clutching hats with one hand and news- 
papers with the other. There were tired 
women, with twine-bags full of packages, and 
wild-eyed women, with hats askew, who also 
ran. There were poor little dirty-faced babies, 
who ought to be at home in their beds. Then, 
exotic in that dull throng of harassed com- 
muters, there came through the swinging doors 
a girl, who was conspicuous for her white furs 
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and her gown of dark blue velyet^ and more 
conspicuous for her young blond loveliness. 

The girl crossed the room hurriedly, and, in 
the farthest and quietest corner, sank upon the 
bench that stood opposite to Dru. A young 
man was with her, Dru now was first aware, 
and he began at once to talk to her, hurriedly 
and earnestly. Then Dm realised, shame- 
faced, that undei* the fascination of the child'ij 
beauty, which she had drunk in as she would 
have drunk wine, she was perilously near to 
staring. She tried to fix her gaze upon the 
passing crowd, but again and again she found 
her eyes straying to the couple opposite. 

In such stolen glimpses she was conscious at 
first only of the girPs loveliness, which was 
like the loveliness of a half -opened pink rose, 
with the dew of the morning still upon it. 
Characteristically Dru, who lived half her life 
in books, had instantly a lilting line to fit the 
moment. 

" * God, making roses, made my face! ' " she 
murmured, and wondered just whence came 
that perfect sentenca 
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But little by little, with unpleasant insist- 
ence, Dru grew conscious of the man at the 
girPs side. She saw him, a dark, vital crea- 
ture, deep-chested, square-jawed — handsome, 
yes, in his way. What way did she mean? 
Confusedly she remembered a picture in the 
Museum of a stalwart mediaeval soldier, and 
then she remembered the face of a young fel- 
low, who was striker to the blacksmith at 
Haverton. Such a man was never brother nor 
any relation to that satin-skinned, silken- 
haired girl. What was he, then, Dru won- 
dered, and kept on wondering, though she told 
herself crossly that it was none of her busi- 
ness. But while she still wondered, she saw 
him rise with decision and walk away to the 
ticket-window. Involuntarily she let her 
glance leap to the girl, and she saw her fum- 
bling in the front of her coat, while the tears 
were gathering fast on her long lashes. 

It was on impulse that Dru acted, but an im- 
pulse that had its roots deep in her nature. 
Though she was reputed " stand-offish '' by her 
pupils, largely because she disbelieved in cud- 
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dling her juniors or letting herself be cuddled 
by them, she had a very genuine tenderness and 
reverence for young girlhood. At Ambrazon 
she had played from her very soul a quality 
of chivalrous youth that had stirred the hearts 
of a cycle of undergraduates. With much 
that same chivalry, sexless and impersonal, 
she rose now — she, usually so shy with 
strangers ! — and quietly seated herself at the 
girPs side. 

" You've lost your handkerchief, haven't 
you?" said Dru. "So awkward! I've an 
extra one. Do take it, please ! " 

The girl looked at her with eyes so lovely in 
their appeal that it was not until later that 
Dru realised that there had been in them a 
lack to mar their loveliness. 

" Oh, thank you ! " she murmured. " I 
must have left my bag in the taxi. And my 
handkerchief was in it — and my m-money." 

Helpless silence closed upon them. Across 
the crowded waiting-room, Dru saw the vig- 
orous young man, whom she questioned, last 
of a line before the ticket-window. How long. 
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she wondered, before he would return? How 
much time could she count on? Time in which 
to do what? How was she to break into this 
that was not her business? 

At that moment, in from the train-shed blew 
a portly man in uniform. 

" Train now ready on track three," he bel- 
lowed, "for Salem, Newb'ryport, Dover ^n' 
Portland. Train leaving at seven-thirty, 
Newb'ryport, Dover, 'n' Portland, track 
three." 

"Oh — dear!" the blond child suddenly 
snuffled into Dru's handkerchief. " That's the 
very train — I told them I was going on." 

"Told who?" 

" Aunt Sallie, and Uncle Osbourne. I told 
them I was going to Aunt Eunice in Port- 
land." 

"And where are you going? Tell me!" 

Dru's low voice thrilled with sudden author- 
ity, to which the girl responded instantly. 

" We're going to Nashua on the seven-forty- 
flve, Jimty and I. We're — we're going to be 
married." 
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"You^re practically running away, then?" 
Dru's voice was very quiet and impersonal. 
" You're getting married against the wishes of 
your people? Please look at me! Have you 
thought? Oh, you're so young! And — and 
are you sure that he's your sort? '^ 

" Don't ! " the girl whispered sharply, and 
the eyes that she fixed on Dru were dark with 
misgiving. " I don't want to think, I tell you. 
Because it's too late now. I've got to go on." 

" What do you mean? " 

" Why, I can't get home to-night. I've lost 
my money." 

" Is that all? " Dru breathed with vast re- 
lief. What a child the child was! " Why, I 
can lend you money, only — please go home 
and think it over ! " 

" But — but Jimty will stop me." The girl 
gave a helpless sob. 

" He will not,^^ said Dru. On her face was 
the look that the opposing hockey team had 
sometimes seen, to its cost. 

"And — and there's no train home to- 
night" 
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^Bmt there's the train to Portland. You 
can feo to your Aunt Eunice," said Dru. 
" Quick now ! The train goes in just one min- 
ute.'' 

" Oh, we can't make it ! " 

" You can! ^^ snapped Dru. 

One glance she shot at the unsuspicious 
Jimty, who at that moment gained the ticket- 
window. Then she caught his destined bride 
by the wrist, and, slipping into the shelter of 
one of the great pillars, whisked her out at the 
nearest door. Through the stale coldness of 
the train-shed they scuttled hand in hand to 
track three. 

" All aboard ! " the conductor was singing 
out, as Dru shoved her pretty companion up 
the car-steps. 

" Wait ! " bade Dru. She snatched out her 
pocketbook, and, as the train began to move, 
she thrust into the girl's hand her five-dollar 
bill. " Buy your ticket on the train. Good 
luck to you!" 

"But who are you? What's your name? 
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Where shall I send it back? " the girl shrilled 
distressfully. 

" Never mind ! " cried Dru, as she ceased to 
keep pace with the moving train. She could 
not very well shriek her name and address into 
the interested faces of the conductor and the 
brakeman^ who were steadying the girl upon 
the swaying steps. And even if she could have 
done so, it was like her to round off the whole 
quixotic, crazed episode with a quixotic si- 
lence. 

" Some day," she thought, " that girl will be 
glad that she doesn't know my name, and glad- 
der still that I don^t know hers. Poor little 
rat ! " With swift change of mood, she was 
next instant reflecting : " Bang goes five dol- 
lars! Dear me! I wonder if that was some 
new kind of confidence game." 

Then, with sudden sinking of the heart, she 
realised that this was no game at all, for, ad 
she stepped through the door, into the reeking 
waiting-room, and went to pick up her suit- 
case, she came face to face with Jimty. 



CHAPTER III 

A STORY UNBNDBD 

" Bbg pardon, Miss," said Jimty, and more 
than ever he reminded Dru of the blacksmith's 
striker at Haverton, " but did you happen to 
notice which way the young lady went — the 
young lady that was sitting here a minute ago, 
when you were sitting here? " 

Dru did some quick thinking. After all, 
did the man deserve to be kept for hours in 
suspense as to the fate of the girl for whom 
he, no doubt, in his fashion, cared? For the 
girl's own sake, too, were it not better to tell 
him the truth? What harm might he not do 
her, if he started out headlong to seek her by 
name through the city streets and hospitals? 
And that to tell the truth might bring some in- 
convenience to herself, was with Dru Love- 
ridge a clenching reason for telling it. 

24 
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"I think," said Dru, slowly, "that she 
would wish you to know that she has kept to 
her first plan. She has just left for Portland 
on the seven-thirty." 

Jimty^s black brows were thunderous. In 
the words of the ballad, which leaped to Dru's 
English-teaching mind so congruously that 
later she found it fairly laughable, " An angry 
man was he ! " She really didn't blame him. 
Indeed, she felt almost apologetic toward him. 
But when he found speech, promptly, in thick, 
short words, she felt that she was liot required 
to listen. 

" That's all, I think," she said, and took up 
her suitcase. 

" No, that ain't all, not by a long sight," he 
snarled, in a voice that he used much effort 
to keep low. " How d' you know where she's 
going? And she hadn't any money. I believe 
you set her up to it. I believe you helped her 
off, you d — d meddling little suffragette." 

Dru stood where she was, because she felt 
his hand heavy on her suitcase. Across his 
shoulder she looked toward the station police- 
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man, who idled by a distant radiator. She 
was not afraid of violence, but she did dread a 
scene, and, in that dread, she waited for him to 
remove his hand. If only he would still speak 
low! But even as she put up that silent 
prayer, she heard his voice break quite from 
his control. 

" What in h — do you mean, anyway, pok- 
ing your nose into other folks' business? " 

Agonizedly Dru was conscious of faces turn- 
ing toward their corner, and then she felt her- 
self overshadowed by a large, dark grey pres- 
ence. 

" Annoying you, is he? " said a slow voice, 
almost with a drawl in it. 

"No, no!" Dru protested. Wary in the 
ways of the city, she dreaded this chance res- 
cuer more even than the original aggressor. 
But she could herself catch the little tremor 
that sheer nervousness had lent her voice. 

" I guess that will be all for you, Charlie ! '' 
said the drawling voice. 

Dru saw her suitcase swung into the grip of 
a large, competent hand in a heavy glove. 
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She followed the suitcase. She had simply 
not the courage to stay a moment longer in 
that corner, which seemed to her the focus for 
a thousand eyes. 

" Want a carriage? " came from a height be- 
side her, as she walked along, with eyes se- 
verely fixed ahead. 

"No, no! Please I I am waiting for 
friends." 

" Eight you are, then ! " 

She saw her suitcase plumped down before 
a vacant seat. She saw that the seat was 
flanked on the one side by a fat woman with a 
bundle, on the other by a thin woman with a 
baby. Thankfully she lifted her eyes and for 
the first time surveyed the presence. 

Just an everyday sort of young man she saw, 
big, muscular, capable, with an ugly, humor- 
ous face, the most salient features of which 
were two blue-grey eyes, which surveyed her 
with so shrewd a comprehension of what she 
thought that he thought, that she felt the blood 
mount telltale to her cheeks. 

" I shall camp over there," he said briefly, as 
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he indicated a seat at a little distance^ but 
within eyeshot. " I shall be on the job, until I 
see that your friends have come." 

He lifted his felt hat, turned, and strolled 
away to the seat which he had indicated, 
where he at once buried himself in a news- 
paper, which he took from the pocket of his 
loose overcoat. He really was a dear, thought 
Dru, with the quick response to shielding that 
is given by the girl who has had too much to 
fend for herself. 

She was more shaken than she would have 
cared to confess, by the experience of the last 
minutes. After she had sat down, she even 
caught herself glancing now and then for re- 
assurance to the young man in grey. She 
liked the way in which his well-shaped head 
was set upon his strong neck, and she liked, 
too, the carriage of his broad shoulders. If 
only she had had a brother like that ! 

Then, upon her reverie, broke Marjorie 
Cathcart, in a great polo coat, with a porter, 
laden with traps, at her heels. Quick! It 
was almost train time! Dru felt herself 
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swept away, with a final glimpse of the last 
actor in her adventure, which consisted of no 
more than a wide sheet of newspaper, sur- 
mounted by the top of a grey felt hat. 

" And I never so much as thanked him ! " 
thought Dru. Then, with the closing of the 
door that shut them into the stifling, green- 
velveted parlour car, she closed the entire epi- 
sode, and turned all her thoughts to the brief 
days of pleasuring which she had before her. 

It would be more than two hours before they 
reached Farm Crossing, the flag-station for 
Morosoc, where they should find the sleigh to 
meet them. So explained Marjorie, as she 
settled herself for the journey, and then, 
apologetic, she took out some mail that she had 
not had time to read until that moment. At 
that, Dru remembered the home-letter that lay 
in her coat-pocket. She read it in the un- 
steady light of the rushing car, and smiled a 
little, as she laid it by, 

" I've had a narrow escape/' she answered 
the question that had leaped to Marjorie's 
eyes. " My blessed mother is determined that 
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I shall meet him — class loyalty and all that, 
you know! He's come out of the west, like 
young Lochinvar, and was to be in town over 
this week-end. So she basely gave him my 
address." 

"Let's begin back o' the beginning, be- 
loved ! " Marjorie dropped instantly into fag- 
ends from old parts. " Who is he? " 

" Me dearest foe ! " said Dru, with melo- 
dramatic fervour. " His odious name is John 
Wiswell Hueflfner, and he defrauded me of 
mine inheritance." 

" That is — " Marjorie relapsed into every- 
day idiom. 

"Really he did!" said Dru. "He's Mary 
Wiswell's son, of '87, my mother's class at 
Ambrazon. He was the first baby born in the 
class, you know, and some of the ubiquitous 
idiots who always cry, * Oh, let's cut oflf our 
noses, because they do so in men's colleges ! ' 
got the class porringer given to him. Later 
they found out, of course, that in women's 
colleges the first girl is by rights the class 
baby. And I was the first girl. But it was 
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too late to mend matters. So I ate my bread 
and milk humbly from a china bowl, while he, 
the little beast ! was revelling in my porringer. 
In that hour,'' twinkled Dru, "the iron 
entered my young soul." 

She put away her mother's letter, with the 
little smile still astir about her mouth. 

" Seriously, Marjorie, I believe I shall try to 
meet the Hueflfner robber. What do you think 
he would do, if I said, ^ Man ! Give me my 
rightful porringer ! ' " 

Marjorie looked critically at the Dru that 
she had not seen in so long — a sparkly-eyed 
Dru, with soft hair loosened under her floppy 
hat and cheeks flushed like a child's, in an- 
ticipation of the treat ahead. 

" I think," said Marjorie, " he'd give it to 
you." 

Dru laughed a little at herself, then grew 
half serious. 

"Odd, isn't it," she said, in the semi-pri- 
vacy that was theirs, under cover of the noise 
of the rushing train, "there are two small 
things that I want, and shall always want, 
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because I happened just to miss them, and 
their very smallness makes the wanting of 
them tragedy. One is that porringer, and 
the other is — " 

"Well?" said Marjorie, as Dm fell silent. 

" It's a sunflower," Dru answered, with a 
smile in which there was a tremor. 

" Tell me story ! " said Marjorie, in the 
child's voice that was one of her many voices, 
as she laid a hand on Dru's knee. 

" Nothing to tell. Pussy ! Years and years 
ago we were living down in Wilbersham — " 

" Wilbersham?" Marjorie caught at the 
name instantly. " But I thought you came 
from Haverton." 

" We've been a peripatetic family," Dm an- 
swered, "almost like Methodist ministers. 
Dad was an engineer. Tech. '85. We used to 
go into camp with him, when he was con- 
structing. It was only after he died that we 
went to live at Gran Griscom's old house in 
Haverton. We were constructing at North 
Wilbersham, back in the dark ages, before the 
summer people found the village, when there 
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was no one in it but farmers and a few first 
families." 

A tinge of bitterness was in Dru's voice. 
She herself noticed it and made explanation. 

"You see, a good many people in Wilber- 
sham hadn't wanted the street-railway. They 
seemed to hold Dad personally responsible for 
it. So we were very much outside of things. 
We lived in a little bit of a cottage, chock-a- 
block to the back fence of one of the old es- 
tates. I used to look through a chink in the 
fence and watch the children from the big 
house at play. They had bunnies, and a huge 
Newfoundland, and a garden full of flowers, 
such as you read about and don't believe in — 
trellises heavy with roses, and snap-dragon, 
and gilliflowers, and poppies that you make 
into the loveliest dolls. I had a lame chicken, 
and some day I was going to have a sun- 
flower. Old Miss Cady, next door, gave me 
the seeds, and I watered and tended them all 
the spring. But the hens from across the 
street got into my garden; and weeds. I 
wasn't but six years old, you know, and 
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Mother wasn't well. Cynthie was born that 
summer. So I had to tend my garden' all 
alone. But there was one sunflower grew up 
fine and tall, with a big blob of a bud on top 
of it. Every morning I would look to see if 
it wasn't open. It seems as if I waited for 
years. At first I thought that I should give 
it to Mother, when it opened, because she was 
sick. Then I thought that I should take it 
to church and give it to the Lord, as the love- 
liest thing I owned. One is sometimes very 
intimate with the Lord, at six years old. 
Well, I saw my sunflower three quarters open 
one morning — all gold, like the heart of the 
sun, the loveliest thing that ever I had seen, 
or hope to see — and inside the hour one of 
the boys from the big house ran across our 
yard, in some game that they were playing, 
and he broke my sunflower." 

Dru looked away from Marjorie, to the re- 
flection of the car in the dim window-pane. 

" That's all the story. I had a sunflower, 
and it was opening, and he broke it. Not for 
meanness, nor spite — indeed, he said he was 
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sorry, before he ran on to Us play. But it 
was broken for good. And that's all." 

"What was the boy's name?" Marjorie 
asked abruptly. 

" I've forgotten," Dru answered. 

Marjorie knew that she was fibbing, and 
was ashamed that she had forced her to it; 
and all the while, through Dru's head, the 
words were singing : 

"His name was Eliot Severance — Eliot 
Severance ! And I shall never forget that he 
broke my sunflower, and it never grew again." 

Dru roused herself. 

"Not much of a story, is it?" she said. 
" Old Miss Cady was very sorry for me. She 
gave me some roots of tiger-lily, and I planted 
them in the yard. I was a hopeful child. 
But they didn't come up, and in a little while 
we moved away, and I've hardly thought of 
Wilbersham from that day to this." 

Again Marjorie knew that Dru was fibbing, 
and most clumsily. 

Then they talked of all manner of things, 
until the porter came to gather up their traps. 
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A few moments later they found themselves, 
standing under clear stars upon a station 
platform, that was shadowed black with pines. 
Upon the breathless cold of the air broke the 
jingle of bells, and then voices, and the crisp- 
ing of feet on hard-packed snow. They were 
surrounded with huge, furred creatures, who 
put out huge, furry hands in welcome. 

" Some of us you know already, Dru," cried 
Marjorie. " This is my cousin, Peggie Bur- 
leigh, though she looks a bear-cub now, and 
this, I think, is mine own dear brother-in-law, 
Rob Talbot, and his sister Judith, and this 
is Fred Maddox — Frederick-f or-short, and 
this—" 

Marjorie paused in her headlong, laughing 
rush of introductions. 

" Oh ! " she said, in a curiously altered 
voice. ^*Not possible! How good of you to 
come!" 

Then, with her hand on the arm of a tall 
blond man, who smiled beside her, she turned 
to Dru. 

" This, Dru, is my cousin, Eliot Severance." 



CHAPTER IV 

ON THB BDGB 

With a little pucker between the brows, 
Mrs. Robbie Talbot called Marjorie into her 
chamber, on the crispy blue Monday morn- 
ing. 

" Marjie," said Mrs. Robbie, " something 
must be done about that Dru-child's clothes." 

"What about them?" 

" Stupid ! Can't you see that's the reason 
she's given up climbing Weronac to-day? 
Her skirt is too long, and her coat too heavy. 
She can't hit the pace with the others, and 
she won't be a spoil-sport. Too bad! For 
she's a nice child. Doesn't talk shop, you 
know, for all she's a school-teacher. And she 
enjoys the woods and the silences, deep in. 
So she's simply got to go up Weronac. Can't 
we lend her some things? " 

87 
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"What, for instance? We all are travel- 
ling light/^ 

" I know. Tally's togs are the only extras 
we've brought along. Little idiot! Instead 
of dangling after the Elton child, he should 
have come with us, as he promised, like a sen- 
sible kid. There are his knickers, eating their 
heads oflf in my trunk. Pity your Dru isn't 
a boy to wear them ! " 

Mrs. Bobbie turned to the mirror, and be- 
gan swiftly to pin in place her smooth, dark 
braids. But as she let the subject drop. Mar- 
jorie caught it up. 

"Why shouldn't she? We're just among 
ourselves. At college she used to. And she's 
the duckiest thing in knickers that ever you 
saw." 

" Masculine? " queried Mrs. Bobbie, as she 
drove home a hairpin. 

" N-no ! " frowned Marjorie. " Though we 
used to think so. But more a girl than ever, 
really. More herself than ever. And ador- 
able. I'll make her." 

She was very persuasive, was Marjorie. 
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Moreover, Dru wanted with all her heart to 
climb Weronac on that glad blue day, which 
was the last of her brief pleasuring, and she 
thought of Tally Cathcart as still the tousled 
boy, whom she had met four years before — 
a little boy, whose clothes she might, without 
scruple, take unto herself. Take them she 
did! 

Two hours later there came into the fire- 
warmed, low-ceiled living-room and joined her- 
self to the tramping party of short-skirted 
girls and knickerbockered men, a Dru that was 
to them a stranger, though to herself the best- 
known Dru of all — a blade-straight, lance- 
slender figure, in long gaiters, loose knicker- 
bockers, and Norfolk jacket, with a gleam of 
crimson sweater below the delicate throat, and 
a crimson cap upon the bronzy-brown head. 
In the cheeks, too, fiashed an answering gleam 
of crimson, and the grey eyes held the sparkle 
of the wintry woods. 

Utterly un-selfconscious was Dru, elate only 
that she could make the walk on which she 
had set her heart and make it, for once in 
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her life, untrammelled with bothersome skirts. 
But every one in the room was conscious, with 
more or less surprise, of the vibrant person- 
ality awaked in her, or, perhaps, only made 
manifest by the unusual dress. One or two 
girls shrugged, with a whispered comment, 
as they swung out of the house, into the 
tingling air. One or two men looked at the 
slender figure, boyish, yet so little boy, except 
in fine unconsciousness, and looked again, 
with eyes of approval. 

But Dru had ears only for the note of a 
chickadee, far down the snow-choked hollow, 
eyes for the purple shadows that lay upon the 
hillside. As she strode along the creaking 
path of hard-packed snow, beneath the whit- 
ened branches of the solemn trees, she lived 
in old days, when she had ranged the woods 
by Haverton, and, even as in those old days, 
she felt herself lifted above herself, with the 
wine drunk from the immeasurable chalice 
of that living sky. 

Endlessly she could have walked on, she 
felt. She wondered a little, when she heard 
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Judith Talbot presently complain of cold. 
She wondered, too, when she heard Fred Mad- 
dox, at whose heels she now first realised that 
she was trailing, ask with a smUe if she were 
tired. Tired! She laughed in answer, with 
quick laughter, blithe upon that blade-keen 
air. She never realised that he looked at her 
a second time. But she was tinglingly aware 
of a bond of comradeship that in these hours 
seemed tacitly welded between her and the 
men of the little party. 

Rudely Dm was haled back to earth, and 
saw her blithe adventure untimely at an 
end. 

"I'm simply perished," said Judith Tal- 
bot, firmly. " It's no use arguing, Rob. I'm 
going back to camp, while I've still a foot to 
hobble on." 

Marjorie, with her little nose like a cherry 
and tears for cold upon her lashes, said that 
she'd turn back, too, and when Norris Rand 
said that he'd see them to the camp, Peggie 
Burleigh announced that she had herself no 
desire to scramble, hands and knees, up the 
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icy summit of Weronac. Crestfallen, Dru 
started to join the girls. 

" But you're good for it, aren't you? " said 
Maddox. 

" Of course she is ! Come on, chaps ! " bade 
dull, kindly Rob Talbot. A question if he 
realised that it was not Tally Cathcart, who 
stood at that moment in Tally's knickers! 

One with these new-made friends, Dru went 
unhesitatingly forward, to what that bright, 
unbelievable day might bring. She should 
remember for long afterward little things, 
such as the scurry of a rabbit across their 
path, and the echo that gave back their prompt 
hallooes, and the blackness of the water of 
the stream, where the ice yielded soggily be- 
neath their heels. She should remember, too, 
the icy slope that pitched downward into 
shadow, before they made the final sheer as- 
cent to the crest of Weronac, and how, as she 
hesitated for a second, a man had cried to 
her: 

"Come on, little fellow!" 

She smiled upon the speaker, and realised 
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that it was Eliot Seyerance^ taller than his 
mates by a couple of inches, crisply blond, 
with eyes that flashed with the same blue that 
made the heayens. Kext instant she felt her 
hand snatched into his, and together they were 
speeding down the slope. They came to a 
halt, knee-deep in drifted snow by the path, 
and laughed, as they loosed hands. 

"I hadn't liked him," Dru thought flash- 
ingly. " I hadn't let myself like him. I was 
silly, because of that old, outworn, childish 
story. I never saw the real man, till this 
minute." 

She went on up the sheer slope of Weronac, 
with a glow in her cheeks, and in her heart, 
that was not all from buflFeting the mountain- 
air. Once and again she saw his clear-cut 
face smile back at her, and then she found it 
a thing accustomed that her hand was in his. 

"Put your foot there!" he bade. "Catch 
hold of that tree-trunk. Let your weight 
come on my arm. Thunderation ! Don't you 
think I can hold you, little fellow? " 

With help of his, she who had known so 
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little help, while she kept decorously to the 
skirts in which she had masked herself, came 
tingling to the untrodden whiteness of the 
crest of Weronac. Up above the world of 
white slopes and black glens and distant, 
faintly smoking chimneys, high up, near the 
blue heavens, they made their luncheon, com- 
rade-fashion. Dru cut her sandwiches with 
Talbot's knife, and shared cheese with Mad- 
dox, but she took a pleasure, which she never 
thought to analyse, in the fact that it was from 
Eliot Severance's folding-cup that she drank, 
and that it was Eliot Severance whom, incred- 
ulous, she found most often at her side. 

They had spent a longer time than they had 
reckoned, in lunching and in shooting at a 
mark, in sheer exuberance of spirits, with the 
revolvers that Maddox and young Sinclair 
had brought with them. By the time that they 
had started for home Talbot, the sober, felt 
called upon to bless their stars that the down- 
path must be shorter than the upward climb 
had been. Indeed, they made swift work of 
retracing their steps to the hollow, where Dru 
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felt her heart quicken to remember how she 
and Severance had laughed and looked upon 
each other for the first time^ and there Sin- 
clair raised a lamentation. 

" My gun ! Holy smoke ! It must have 
slipped out of my hip-pocket/' 

He should find it quickly enough^ he was 
sure. He didn't want the others to go back 
with him to search. They had turned back, 
however, with one mind, when Talbot, with a 
glance at the sky, which seemed chill and re- 
mote, viewed from this shadowed crevice of 
Weronac, said: 

" No use in our all beating about for that 
gun! Pike along to camp, Dru. Some of 
you go with her." 

He turned up the trail, with Sinclair and 
the others. It was Eliot Severance, who 
came at Dru's side down the mountain. 

They did not speak. Indeed, to speak in 
that white stillness seemed cheaply profane. 
But once and again, when Dru raised her eyes 
frankly, she found his eyes make answer; and 
always she felt his hand, sure and strong, be- 
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neath her arm, at every slippery step or sharp 
descent. 

" Tired? " he asked once. 

" Why, no ! " she smiled. 

The blue sky bleached to grey. The pur- 
ple shadows beneath the trees blackened and 
blended, till all was shadow. A glow like 
dying embers flamed in the west. 

" I've done it ! " whistled Severance, and his 
glance was ruefully comic. " Thought I knew 
the trails. I made the wrong turn, up there 
at the spring. And it's as far now to go back 
as to go forward. We'll fetch up eventually 
at Taylor's Mill, a mile from camp. Why 
don't you say I'm a jackass? Aren't you 
tired?" 

"Why, no!" said Dru. 

Her body was tired — oh, yes! She knew 
that presently, when she should take stock of 
wet, benumbed feet, and strained muscles, 
chilled hands and snow-dazed eyes, she should 
be weary to the point of sickness, but at that 
moment she was far above her body and its 
woes — far away, in a world of whiteness and 
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black shadows, where she found nothing real, 
except the grasp of Severance's hand, and that 
she found more real than all that till that hour 
she had known for life. 

The grey sky now was black, and stabbed 
with cold, sharp stars. The trail beneath the 
dark trees was a line of white. 

" Last lap ! " spoke Severance. " Beyond 
this bit of wood is Taylor's Mill." 

Darkness closed upon them — darkness of 
thick-grown trees that shut out the stars and 
hid the path. A thing apart, it seemed, from 
her stumbling body, Dru felt herself drifting 
through the wood. Suddenly she was aware 
of her body, and sick with its mere physical 
terror. For she had heard a cracking of 
twigs, and a sharp outcry like a broken oath 
from Severance. She had the hideous, help- 
less sense of slipping from all foothold into 
unplumbed space. But in that same moment 
she felt an arm gripped round her body. 

" Catch hold — tight! '' came the irresistible 
command. 

She cast her arms about Severance's bowed 
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neck and clung. She felt herself slowly 
drawn upward. With a blissful sense of se- 
curity, she felt firm ground beneath her feet. 
She leaned helpless in the arms that still 
circled her. She wondered to feel that beau- 
tiful, strong body of the man a-tremble. 

" You slipped — slipped on the ice," he was 
panting. " It's a sheer drop — fifty feet into 
Taylor's Run, and the rocks — God! That 
was a near thing. But you're not hurt? Say 
you're not hurt ! " 

" Oh, no ! " she said, and made herself laugh 
to comfort him. 

He guessed the reason. 

" Dear ! " he said. " Dear little thing ! " 

In the darkness she felt his lips upon her 
lips. 



CHAPTER V 

SPBINGTIDB 

It was past one o'clock, and a morning of 
school work lay behind Dru, when she opened 
the Crimmins's door. She did not notice the 
mingled odours of fried bacon and burned 
toast. Faintly still she breathed the tingling 
air of a far place. Weronac crest, or was it 
gates of Heaven? 

Swiftly she climbed the stairs to the stale 
cold of her bedroom, and there set down her 
suitcase. 

" O Ebisu-san ! " she laughed, with eyes that 
sought at once the inscrutable smile of the 
little luck-god, "you've brought me blessed 
fortune, and I've brought you the dearest 
thing that I could bring." 

From her coat she took the sprig of ever- 
green that she had let Eliot Severance give 

49 
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her that morning^ half in jest, as they parted 
at the station to go their ways in the worka- 
day world. As she laid her whimsical offer- 
ing before the little god, she saw that some 
intruder — Gladys Crimmins, doubtless ! — 
had used him, with stupid disrespect, as a 
paper-weight. Beneath the little figure was 
a card, which bore the name of John Wiswell 
Hueffner. 

" Well ! " said Dru. " Lucky I was out, you 
blessed godkin ! For I'm sure he didn't bring 
my porringer, and I've no other earthly use 
for him." 

Then she left her offering at the feet of 
Ebisu, and went to her late, cold luncheon. 

Surely, the day of miracles was not yet 
done! In the lingering radiance of the light 
on Weronac, Dru saw with pity the lines of 
weariness and frustrate hope on Mrs. Crim- 
mins's unlovely face, and, mainspring of her 
endless chatter, saw in Gladys Crimmins the 
unattractive child's desire to win admiration. 
With patience, for once, she listened to for- 
lorn Gladys. 
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"Was he your cousin, the man that 
called?'' the chUd was insistent to know. 
" You never had a gentleman call on you be- 
fore, did you? Last year Miss Cassell had 
lots of callers, but she was pretty. Heaps 
of yellow hair she had, all puffed and curly, 
and such red cheeks! But perhaps," she 
added kindly, "your cousin will come again. 
He seemed really sorry that you weren't at 
home." 

" Did you," said Dru, with entire gravity, 
"see a bundle under his arm — a lumpy, 
humpy bundle that might be a porringer?" 

Up in her room, as she turned to the task- 
work that she had left undone, while she went 
junketing, Dru told herself sternly that she 
must set her feet to solid earth again. 
" What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? " 
she quoted. What should be between her, the 
little, neutral-tinted school-mistress, whom 
even Gladys Crimmins patronised, and that 
glorious, all-conquering young blond Sever- 
ance, toward whom women in plenty turned 
eyes of admiration? A lovely moment had 
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been theirs — as lovely as the ice-crystals 
upon Weronac, and as swift to pass ! Now let 
her give her thoughts to getting up The Dun- 
dad for her next day's class. But with the 
dryasdust volume open before her, she still 
sat looking upon the sprig of greenery at the 
feet of Ebisu, and, as she looked, she smiled. 
In her reason she knew that she should be 
surprised, but in something, little known to 
her until these last days, and stronger than 
her reason, she was not surprised at all, when, 
on coming in from school next day, she found 
in her bedroom a bulky object, which bore a 
florist's tag. She opened it with fingers that 
trembled a little, with an eagerness of which 
she was not ashamed. Inside the wrappings 
she found what she was best pleased to find 
— no roses or exotics, but a holder, rudely 
made of bark and twigs, and filled with wood- 
land things, evergreen and red berries and a 
bit of hardy fern. Again she seemed to 
breathe the air of Weronac, and knew that 
she was silently besought to breathe it. 
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" Oh, you dear ! " whispered Dru, not 
wholly to the brave greenery. Mistily she 
looked at the red berries, while she thought, 
" You broke my sunflower, yes, and now this 
makes amends, though you don't know 
it." 

Deep within her, too intimate a thing to 
phrase even as a thought, she sensed that 
some time — oh, much later ! — in a dear in- 
timacy, she should tell Eliot Severance about 
that broken sunflower, and he would comfort 
her for that childish sorrow, which was now 
so old. 

In that evening's mail she received a note, 
in a small, clear, widely-spaced hand — an un- 
familiar hand, which she felt was not long to 
be unfamiliar. She read Severance's half- 
conventional words, with a glow at her heart, 
of which she was partly ashamed. Yet she 
was glad that she could feel what other girls, 
she knew, had felt, what she had never thought 
herself to feel. She took as much time as a 
sixteen-year-old child in answering that note, 
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which might, her reason said, mean nothing, 
and might, her instinct cried, be open door 
to unguessed wonder. 

On Friday of that week she found him at 
her door, as he had said that he would be. 
They walked together, on crispy, snowy roads, 
far out into the rich district of farms and cosy 
homesteads that lay beyond Dunbury, and 
they came home in the glow of a red sunset. 
They were no conventional friends, she knew, 
for all that they had talked and laughed 
lightly, oT surface things, as she had never 
thought to talk and laugh with any man. 
Thanks to those unbelievable white hours, 
near the sky on Weronac, they were joined in 
a close intimacy, like a friendship of long 
years' testing, and tacitly they acknowledged 
that intimacy. 

In the weeks that followed Dru ceased to 
reckon her days by the classes that came upon 
them, though she found herself doing her 
work lightly and successfully, as never before. 
Instead she reckoned by the letters that came 
from Eliot Severance, the walks that they took 
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together, the talks that were to her an inspi- 
ration, because she was made to feel that she 
inspired him. 

He was idling through his second year of 
Law School in Bryford University, there in 
Dunbury, and hating it, he told her, with a 
frankness that was winning. He should have 
to go into his uncle's New York office, he sup- 
posed. But he really meant to write. He 
brought her stuff that he had written — 
poems, a story or two, and finally a play, 
which he called Tendrils. Endlessly they dis- 
cussed the play, upon their walks and in the 
evenings which they sometimes had together 
in Mrs. Crimmins's blue-plush parlour. Dru 
glowed with pride to find that her suggestions 
all were helpful. Indeed, she knew — and 
generously he acknowledged as much — that 
she had written more than half the part of 
the heroine. Half jestingly, yet with an un- 
der-current of seriousness, they talked of the 
play's " first night " in New York, some time 
in the far, golden future, and, still half jest- 
ingly, admitted that they should begrudge the 
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actors their chance to play the leading parts. 
For Eliot, as well as Dru, had acted in ama- 
teur theatricals. There again they found a 
point in common. Indeed, in this wonderful 
comradeship, what experience or emotion had 
one lived through, that was not also known 
to the other? 

So the weeks ran by, with unheard of swift- 
ness, until it was the day in early April, when 
Dru went home to spend her week's vacation 
in Haverton. She went with a little forebod- 
ing in her heart. Should she find life the 
same, when she came back to Dunbury? Oh, 
surely, it was all too good to last ! 

As she walked up the long main street of 
Haverton, where the elms were faintly green 
against the pale blue sky, she had a sense of 
having lived the last weeks in a somewhat 
fevered unreality. Eestored now to common- 
sense, she felt ashamed of the new suit and 
the jaunty hat that she wore. She knew that 
her mother would guess their cost, which was 
not small, and look grave, but she did not wish 
to tell even her mother why, for the first time 
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in her life, she now found clothes important. 
And how should she explain the violets that 
she wore — the violets that were Eliot's part- 
ing gift? 

Then she had time neither for thought nor 
explanation. Simultaneous with the click of 
the gate behind her and the crunch of her 
shoes on the gravelled walk, she saw the front 
door of the old house flung open, and felt 
herself swept into two pairs of eager arms. 

" Why didn't you tell us? " Martha Lover- 
idge, who had been Patty Griscom, '87, was 
asking. "We looked for you on the next 
train." 

" I hate surprises," said downright Cynthia. 
" Excuse, please ! I'm making fudge." 

But Cynthia came cantering upstairs, be- 
fore Dru had changed into a house-dress. 

" Me-me ! What a stunning suit ! " she 
cried. "And violets! Extravagance!" 

"Gift-horse!" said Dru, and laughed to 
cover a blush. 

"You're looking so well, dear!" beamed 
Mrs. Loveridge. "I never saw you looking 
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better. It must be because that pretty hat is 
so becoming." 

Then they went down to the living-room, 
where Cynthia bundled up the sewing with 
which she had been busied — a new shirt- 
waist, she explained — and flew to get sup- 
per. 

" You visit with Dru, Mumsie," she called 
from the kitchen. "I'm going to make bis- 
cuit, and gingerbread, and thingummies in 
ramekins." 

It was a delicious supper to which they 
presently sat down, and Cynthia, who had 
prepared it, was good to look upon — tall for 
her seventeen years, and womanly, with crisp 
chestnut hair, a sweet, large mouth, and com- 
petent, firm hands. For the first time Dru 
found herself looking at her little sister with 
a shade of envy. How wonderfully she would 
some day order a house, and know how to do 
the things to keep a man comfortable, and 
happy ! 

"Cynthia," said Dru, that evening, "did 
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you know that you're a yery capable child? " 

"Nonsense!" said Cynthia, rather crisply. 
" In Hayerton I'm only * the sister of clever 
Dru Loveridge/ '' 

It was a busy vacation, as vacations always 
were, with spring clothes to plan, and garden- 
ing problems to discuss, neighbours to visit, 
and long evenings of desultory family chat. 

" I'm so sorry, dear, that you didn't meet 
MoUie Wiswell's boy, when he was in the 
city," Mrs. Loveridge lamented once. 

"Yes," said Cynthia, "he must be a 
corker." 

"My dear child!" 

" Excuse, Mumsie ! I was quoting. Richie 
Burrage knows him — knows of him, I mean. 
Of course Richie is years his junior at Tech. 
But they tell such ripping stories of Mr. 
Hueffner — Whiz Hueflfner, they call him. 
He won his T, you know, sprinting, and he's 
a wonder on skis, and he's climbed mountains, 
and he saved another fool man, when the lab- ', 
oratory blew up." ^:^ '^' 
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"What laboratory, Cynthie?" 

" Chemical. Didn't I tell you he made his 
doctorate in chem. somewhere in Germany, 
and Richie says — " 

" Who's Richie? '' smiled Dru. 

" Richie? " said Cynthia, and threaded her 
needle, with elaborate indifference. " Oh, he's 
just a boy I know." 

Then it was the last day of vacation, and 
Dru found herself setting out for Dunbury, 
with no violets, this time, in the breast of the 
jaunty coat that she ought not to have bought, 
and in her heart a chill foreboding. It 
couldn't last! Surely, a thing so sweet, so 
precious, so undeserved, could never last! 

Weary and disheartened, she climbed the 
stairs at the Crimmins's, to the accompani- 
ment of Gladys's eternal strumming, and en- 
tered her dusty little chamber. 

" Oh ! " said Dm, and pressed a hand to her 
throat, in her accustomed gesture of surprise. 

For there were springtide flowers in the 
room — jonquils, like slender flames, creamy 
narcissus, a little pot of star-eyed forget-me- 
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not that half hid the inscrutably smiling face 
of Ebisu. At the feet of the luck-god was a 
letter, directed in a small, clear, widely- 
spaced hand. 

" May I bring my sister to call on you on 
Wednesday? " Eliot Severance wrote, in part. 
" I want you to like my people, Dru." 

She bent and laid her hot cheek against the 
flowers of his sending, as she burned to realise 
all that those words might mean. 



CHAPTER VI 

AT THE TUEN OF THE YEAR 

At times Dru laughed at herself. 

" You're a silly old spinster! " she said and 
believed her words. Had she not almost de- 
clined into the sere and yellow leaf of four 
and twenty years? 

But even had her years been double, she, 
the girl who all her days had lived in her 
books and seen life hazily through the penum- 
bra of their creation, had remained at heart a 
child. Like a child indeed, for all her degree 
with frills, a child younger than that tall 
sister Cynthia, who had always a boy or two 
with whom to comrade, she let herself drift 
upon the enchanted billows of that wide and 
dangerous sea that she knew, from her books, 
had echoed down the ages under the name of 
love. 

02 
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She had met Eliot's sister, though it was 
Marjorie Cathcart, not Eliot, who brought her 
to call, and she found Marjorie curiously 
guarded in all that she said. But she had 
met Eliot's sister. And she had gone several 
times to rather large teas at the town-house of 
the Severances. Odd, in those days, to re- 
member how, as a little, lonely child, she had 
stood by the crack of the fence to watch these 
same glorious young Severances at their play ! 
She had been to the theatre with Eliot; she 
had had long spins in his motor-car; she had 
received gifts from him — the new books that 
she could never afford herself, the sweets that 
were sinful and delicious luxury, the flowers 
that made her narrow room a place in which 
to dream. Best of all, she had had the many 
hours of his dear companionship, with the 
heartening sense they brought that she was 
needful to him. Underlying all, the rock 
foundation on which the structure of her hap- 
piness was built, she had the consciousness 
that all was right. For, she reasoned pathet- 
ically from the books in which she believed. 
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a man does not kiss a girl^ unless he means 
to marry her! 

Then the days of the wonderful spring were 
behind her^ and she found herself one of a 
little group to spend a fair June week-end 
at the bungalow by Morosoc. She shared a 
room with Marjorie — the curiously watchful 
Marjorie — and she remembered always how, 
on the first night, Marjorie talked of nothing, 
but talked on and on, until they slept at last, 
at moon-set, with nothing said. 

She had looked forward to this revisiting of 
Morosoc. Perhaps she had built too much 
upon it. At any rate, she found it the pale 
ghost of her last winter's experience. She 
could not complain of any unfriendliness or 
indifference in her hosts. She found them all 
very kind. But she began to feel her position 
a little anomalous, and a little to resent the 
tacit assumption that, undeclared, she fell to 
Eliot's share. 

On the last day of the brief outing, she 
started alone upon the trail to Weronac. She 
meant to seek the path to Taylor's Mill. She 
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had the unspoken hope that, in the old spot, 
she might recapture the old emotion. Before 
she had come to the fork in the path, she found 
Eliot Severance beside her, and she was half 
pleased, yet half vexed, lest she be thought 
deliberately to have drawn him away. But 
when they were in the deep pine shadows by 
Taylor's Run, he drew her into his arms and 
kissed her, and suddenly she found her world 
again in tune. 

" Dear," said he, as they went on, with his 
arm about her, " don't you think an autumn 
wedding would be rather jolly? Our wed- 
ding, I mean." 

She felt for a second that she could have 
hid her head and cried against his shoulder. 
Until that moment she had not realised that, 
in spite of herself, she had harboured a doubt 
and suffered from it, 

" But it couldn't be this autumn, Boy," she 
said. "There's Cynthia." 

" It's not her I'm marrying." 

" But, Eliot, I'm bound to see her through 
college. Or, at least, what came out of Moth- 
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er's capital to put me through Ambrazon^ I'm 
bound to put back, for Mother and for Cyn- 
thia. That's only fair, isn't it, Boy? " 

His face cleared. 

" Of course it is, if you say so ! But — but 
I want to take care of you, little Dru ! Dear 
little girl ! Just as soon as possible." 

She laid her cheek against the hand that 
caressed her. 

" And I want to take care of you, Boy. Oh, 
you need care. Big Person though you are. 
But it will be — two or three years," she fal- 
tered. In that moment she regretted the 
money that she had spent on clothes — the 
clothes that she had had to have to be accept- 
able in his sight. 

" That's a long time," said he, and kissed 
her hair. " Make it as short as you can, Dru- 
sie! For I'm only human." 

She waited then for a second, until the sec- 
ond grew long enough for the chirp of a bird 
and the thud of a falling pine-cone. She 
waited for him to speak, and when he did not, 
she made the more haste with the answer that 
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she had had ready for the question that had 
not been asked. 

" But we don't want a long engagement. I 
don't believe in them. You're not bound to 
me, Eliot, in any way." 

" Nonsense ! You'll wear my ring," he said, 
just a moment too late. 

She released herself from his hold, and 
smoothed her rumpled hair. 

" Surely not," she said. " We are not en- 
gaged. It wouldn't be fair to you. Boy," she 
added wistfully. "For you're younger than 
I — Oh, not in years, I know. In other 
ways." She really believed what she was say- 
ing. " You are not bound." 

" Fm bound in honour, dear," he said, and 
kissed her. " My little wife — some day ! " 

He did not urge her further to a declared 
engagement, and illogically she was hurt to 
the heart, though she told herself that he did 
only as she asked, and because she asked. But 
this time she brought back from Morosoc no 
dreams in which to dwell and, worse, she found 
the memory of those snow-white winter days 
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a little blurred, a little sullied with this con- 
scious effort to retake their charm. 

That summer Eliot spent in France, but he 
wrote often and glowingly. Dru dated her 
days by those frequent letters. She blushed 
to find herself taking an interest in dinner- 
services, and silver, and linen, and furniture 
— all the things that made the staple of Cyn- 
thia's conversation, with two friends engaged. 

So the summer slipped by, till it was a day 
of September, with a smell of wood-smoke in 
the air, and a haze upon the distant mountains. 
Dru and Cynthia, unromantic in old short 
skirts, were picking up the windfall apples in 
the side-yard, when they heard the unmistak- 
able chug of a motor-car, that came to halt 
before the house. 

" Oh ! " cried Cynthia, a-tiptoe. " Can it be 
the Burrages? " 

But Dru, upon her knees, pressed her hand 
to her throat, with instant hope of Eliot. 

A few moments later they both were ready 
to laugh at the comedy of the amazing reality. 
Short-skirted, rumple-haired, they found 
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themselves in the shabby, cosy living-room, 
where their mother, flush-cheeked, fresh from 
the floury making of pies, clung to the hand 
of a square-chinned, grey woman in motor- 
clothes. 

"MoUie, dear," she was saying, "my two 
girls. Dru, Cynthia, this is my best old chum, 
Mollie Wiswell — Mrs. Hueflner." 

" And this is my boy Jack. Jack ! Where 
is he now? Tinkering that precious car, I've 
no doubt. We're stopping over at Fordyce- 
ville — only fifty miles or so. I couldn't miss 
the chance of a sight of you, Patty, child, after 
all the years with half a continent between 
us." 

In the mad scramble of getting lunch that 
followed, Dru had no time to take stock of 
John Wiswell Hueflner. Not till they were 
seated at table, did she have opportunity to 
appraise the young man opposite her — a big,, 
capable young man, with an ugly, humorous 
face that she somehow felt that she must have 
seen before. 

" Tell me," she smiled, when they had left 
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the mothers to the talk of old days that made 
their offspring seem young and out of place^ 
"was it in another incarnation that I met 
you?" 

" When I was a jack-rabbit? " he asked so- 
berly. " No, it was later than that, I think." 

Something in the twinkle of his blue-grey 
eyes released a spring in Dru's memory. 

" Of course ! " she said. " North Station." 

" Last February," he capped her statement. 

" Strange ! " she meditated, " that we should 
hear of each other, all our lives, and then meet 
like that, not knowing." 

" Not on your life," said he. " I knew you." 

" How? " puzzled Dru. 

" A long guess, and Loveridge on the end of 
your suitcase." 

" Oh ! " she said, disappointed. 

"And I should have revealed myself," he 
went on, "only if I'd tried to, you'd have 
taken me for a confidence man, for sure." 

" Oh, no! ^^ she said, but blushed as she said 
it, for she remembered her first suspicious 
thought of him. 
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Naturally they felt themselves acquaint- 
ances of some standing. Together they went 
out and walked over the four acres, which 
were all that remained of the Griscom farm. 
Presently he asked if he might smoke, and she 
found the smell of his strong tobacco pleasant 
on the autumn air. 

They went back to the house, to find Mollie 
Wiswell Hueffner shrouding her capable head 
in yards of veil. 

" Jack," she said, " I was just telling Patty 
that I think it's a shame about that porrin- 
ger. I mean to give it to Dru, on her mar- 
riage." 

" Oh, don't ! " protested Dru, in pink dis- 
tress, and Martha Loveridge, with the crisp 
rudeness of undergraduate days, said briskly, 
" Mollie ! It isn't yours to give." 

"Why not?" said Mollie Wiswell. "The 
class was mine, and the baby was mine, and I 
shall do as I please with the porringer." 

" Sure thing! " said John Wiswell Hueffner, 
succinctly. 

But as they went, all and sundry, to the 
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waiting motor-car, Dru caught at Hueflfner's 
arm. 

" You know, you mustn't let your mother 
give away that porringer," she pleaded. 
" Think of your wife." 

" Arethusa? " 

" Is that her name? " 

" Might be, as well as any other." 

"Whatever her name is, she'll want that 
porringer. You mustn't give it away, for her 
sake." 

"Well, how about your husband's sake? 
He'll lie awake nights, regretting that por- 
ringer you're turning down." 

" Oh, you're absurd ! " she laughed. 

" It was a beast of a porringer," he mused 
aloud. "Things were always too hot or too 
cold. I wish you'd take it." 

" No." 

" Leave it this way, then," he said. " The 
first one of us that marries has got to take 
the porringer by way of penalty. Is it a go? " 

"Not at all!" said Dru. 

" Then it's settled," said he. 
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A few moments later John Wis well HueflE- 
ner and his masterful mother were resolved 
into a dust-cloud on the long street of Haver- 
ton. 

" He had nice eyes," remarked Cynthia. 

" Did he? " questioned Dru. 

" He's to be doing some special research at 
Bryford next winter/' said Mrs. Loveridge, 
" so his mother tells me. Perhaps you'll see 
him again." 

" Perhaps/' Dru answered lightly. 

It was with no thought of Hueflfner that 
Dru went back to Dunbury in late Septem- 
ber. No more than a week, and Eliot Sever- 
ance would land in New York! Eight days, 
at most, and she should see his eyes alight 
with joy to greet her ! 

With her thoughts full of him, Dru left her 
desk, on the first disjointed day of school, in 
answer to a summons from Miss Chadwick's 
office. 

"Miss Loveridge," said the "head," an 
alert, clear-eyed woman, with the conscious- 
ness of leadership stamped on her every fea- 
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ture, " I^m particularly interested in one of 
our new students. She's a bit older than most 
of our girls. She has had little training. In 
fact, she has been rather spoiled by the rela- 
tives with whom she has made her home. But^ 
at bottom^ I believe she has in her the making 
of a fine woman. The school must do its best 
for her, in every way.'' 

" We'll try," said Dru, in her serious voice. 

" I want you to meet her now and have a lit- 
tle talk with her. Find out which of your 
classes she is best fitted for. Be as easy with 
her as you can." 

Miss Chadwick led the way into one of the 
small, book-lined anterooms, where a slender 
girl-figure rose to greet them. 

" Miss Loveridge," spoke the " head," " this 
is Lulu Wetherell." 

Dru found herself looking into a face that 
was like the face of a rose, and, in that in- 
stant, recognised her girl of the waiting-room. 



CHAPTER VII 

DBBTOB AND GBBDITOB 

Dbu came from a fifteen-minute talk with' 
Lulu Wetherell — a talk that dealt exclu- 
sively with text-books, courses, and such-like 
matter — with a wry little smile to mask a 
mood that was far from smiling. 

" She recognised me fast enough, the little 
rat ! ^' she mused. " She knew me in the min- 
ute that I knew her. But she hopes that I 
don't know. Oh, well! Perhaps it's better 
to pretend that we never met. Only," she 
sighed, " I wish that she might be moved in 
some anonymous and tactful way to pay me 
back that five dollars." 

For Dru's salary was non-elastic, while her 
needs and desires with each week stretched 
wider. To pay off the debt of honour to her 
mother and to Cynthia, that she might quickly 
wear the ring that, she now assured herself, 

76 
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Eliot had tried fairly to force upon her ! To 
put by a little for the dear, dim day when she, 
in her turn, even as Oynthia^s friends, should 
buy fine linen and laces and embroideries! 
Meantime to wear clothes in which she need 
not be ashamed to meet his people and to ap- 
pear at his side ! Sometimes, in the cramping 
need for money, she felt as if grisly hands 
were at her throat to choke the breath in her. 
So, whimsically, she hoped for the return of 
the loan that she had made to Lulu Wetherell, 
and, by way of gentle reminder, she laid a 
bright penny at the feet of Ebisu. He stood 
now on a wide, old, solid table, in a great, 
shabby chamber with mansard windows. For 
Dru had made her annual migration. She 
had left the Crimmins's for Miss Hallett's, 
where she lived in a houseful of women, whose 
talk was all of ailments, new novels, and cro- 
chet, but where at least she had food that, 
though meagre, was well served, and a great 
third-story chamber, which, though no warmer 
than the Crimmins's hall bedroom, had a 
shabbed beauty of its own. 
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It was in this chamber^ with her face to a 
golden sunset, beyond the deep-seated window, 
that Dru received the letter that told that 
Eliot Severance had landed in New York, two 
days before. With a little pang she thought : 

" Had I been in his place, I would have tele- 
graphed." 

She caught herself wishing that the yellow 
of the sky did not recall to her the yellow of a 
broken flower and a child's heart-shaking 
grief for a hope, which had made the sum of 
life, destroyed. 

Three days later she had met Eliot, and in 
that meeting, in the shadowed Hallett par- 
lour, they had kissed. Dru was sorry for that. 
She had meant to keep their intercourse this 
winter upon a different level. Since they 
might not be declared lovers, openly engaged, 
they should have no part in the privilege of 
lovers. They should be good friends, she had 
reasoned, good comrades, nothing more. 
Every time that she met Eliot, she meant to 
make her position clear, but every time she 
left the words unsaid. 
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Deep in her heart she knew the reason for 
her silence. Not only did she wish to make 
him happy, as she piteously told herself. She 
dreaded lest she find that to make him happy 

— to do his will in this, against her scruples 

— was the one condition on which she could 
hold him to her. For she was woman-grown 
in some things, this Dru, who had poured out 
herself in this, her first love, like a very child. 
She could read sinister meaning in one small 
token and another that she marked in their 
intercourse. Intuitively she guessed that the 
flowers, which came to her with the same 
frequency, were ordered now by telephone, not 
personally chosen. Once and again she 
found that his thoughts were wandering, while 
she spoke. The lovely outer body of their in- 
timacy remained, indeed, but the soul of it, 
except for fleeting moments, now was want- 
ing. 

"A passing mood!" Dru told herself, in 
desperation, but meantime she looked forward, 
between hope and dread, to their every meet- 
ing, and looked back, when the troubled mo- 
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ments were ended^ with miserable self -question 
at this or that^ which she had said^ or left un- 
said. 

In such troubled fashion Dru wore through 
the autumn weeks. She had but two inter- 
ests in life. One, subsidiary, was the work 
of the school, which somehow she must get 
through with. The other, main interest, was 
Eliot Severance and her relation to him. 
With genuine shock, she was recalled to other 
concerns. 

One crisp October evening, after a day so 
perfect for tramping that she had hoped 
against hope that Eliot might call for her, 
Dru was told that a guest awaited her in the 
parlour. Disappointed, she read on the card 
the name of Hueffner, and she went down to 
the shadowy room, which was full of mem- 
ories of Eliot, to meet the acquaintance of 
last summer, who seemed, by contrast, uglier, 
and more commonplace than ever. 

She noted that he wore a finger-cot, and she 
found herself comparing his stained, scarred 
hands with Eliot's, which were so well-kept. 
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for all their vital strength. She had to ex- 
plain her fixed glance by a show of sympathy, 
to which he replied with one of those quizzical 
looks that made her feel horribly young and 
found out. 

He had merely cut his finger at the Works, 
he explained. What Works? Murchison and 
Kennelly's big plant in the city, where he 
was making some chemical tests, in such lei- 
sure as he had from his research at Bryford. 

"Mr. Murchison is my cousin," he ex- 
plained. "And, by the way," he added, as 
there fell one of the pauses which Dru found 
it impossible to forestall, " the world^s a bit 
smaller than a baby's handkerchief. Who do 
you suppose has turned up in the shops? Our 
obstreperous friend of the North Station." 

"That man?" said Dru, with swift recol- 
lection of the vivid face that had recalled to 
her both the picture of the young man-at-arms 
and the features of the blacksmith's striker at 
Haverton. 

" Yes, that man. And funnier still, he came 
with a letter of introduction to me. It turns 
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out that I knew the chap's brother, years ago. 
His name is Jim Rich. They're an old Yan- 
kee family, who've sat on their south-shore 
acres since the Mayflower came in, poor as 
church-mice and cranky as old Nick himself. 
Bob Rich, my classmate, put himself through 
Tech. and is engineering now, down in Pan- 
ama, and doing well. But this Jim, I take it, 
never made books his long suit. He's tried 
his hand at this and that, and now he's having 
a whack at the machinist's trade. Got a taste 
of blood already, for, you see, before he came 
to Murch. and Ken. he was chauffeur to the 
local nabob of his native diggings, old Major 
Osbourne Wetherell." 

Shortly after that, Hueflfner rose and said 
good-night. With a pang of compunction, 
Dru asked him to call again, and flushed a 
little, as she met the kindly, quizzical look 
that answered her. She felt that she should 
not see him in a long time, and she found her 
presentiment justified. She saw or heard no 
more of Whiz Hueflfner, and, remembering the 
kind, big-brotherly way of him, she looked 
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back upon that evening and her absent mood, 
which he so quickly had sensed^ with more 
than a passing regret. Indeed, she cared to 
remember nothing of that wretched eyening, 
except the one fact that threw light on the 
story of Lulu Wetherell, namely, that Jimty 
was Jim Rich, chauffeur to Lulu's uncle. 

A pretty, untaught, undisciplined child. 
Lulu had been so foolish as to elope with a 
good-looking chauffeur. The story was not al- 
together novel, reasoned Dru, but her own part 
in it had certainly been odd. Odd, too, that 
she should now see and speak with Lulu every 
school-day, while each kept up the polite pre- 
tence of never having set eyes upon the other, 
before the hour in Miss Chadwick's anteroom. 
" God, making roses, made my face." 
So often had Dru ungrudgingly applied that 
line to Lulu's young blond loveliness that she 
was shocked, when she rediscovered its con- 
text. One evening, worried and perplexed 
with the current of her life, so smoothly sur- 
faced, yet so treacherous, as she felt, beneath, 
she took up her Swinburne, which she had not 
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touched in years^ and there she found that 
the perfect line of her remembrance was put 
into the mouth of a wanton woman. 

She blamed herself. She was sure that it 
was only from the absurd association of the 
girl with the line of her own bestowal that she 
came to question Lulu. In her reason^ she 
repeated that Lulu was a pretty, little, undis- 
ciplined creature, to be borne with patiently 
and in every manner to be helped and be- 
friended, especially by the one woman who 
chanced to know her story. But in her in- 
stinct, she knew that she questioned, doubted, 
distrusted, that rose-faced girl. 

Because of this instinctive question, of 
which she was ashamed, Dru went out of her 
way to be nice to Lulu, and very soon she 
found opportunity to do her what seemed a 
service. The school — a thing unheard of ! — 
was to give a play publicly, in the school-hall, 
to raise money for certain sufferers by fire in 
a distant city, and Dru, the only teacher with 
experience in dramatics, had charge of the 
production. She decided to give The Ladies' 
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Battle, a play that she knew backward, since 
she had herself acted the part of Henri sev- 
eral years before in the Ambrazon production, 
and when she came to cast it, she assigned the 
part of Lionie to Lulu Wetherell. She knew 
the girl as well snited to the part as any in the 
school. She wished to be qnite fair to her. 
And, being conscious of an innate distaste to 
working with her, she was the more convinced 
that it was her duty to work with her. So 
she gave Lulu the coveted part, and was re- 
warded with a look of question from those 
lovely eyes, that yet were lacking in an essen- 
tial something. 

For the first time in weeks, Dru threw her- 
self heartily into her work. She wanted the 
play to go well, partly for sheer delight and 
pride in the work entrusted to her, partly for 
Eliot^s sake. She did so want him to see how 
sympathetically, how understandingly she 
could handle a production. She hoped that 
he might for himself deduce how she could 
serve him hereafter in his writing, and, of 
course, production of plays. If she could only 
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feel that once more they two moved to that 
inner harmony, the rhythm of which they 
somehow in these jarring months had missed ! 

So Dru worked ceaselessly through five 
crowded weeks, in which she had time for no 
more than a passing hurt, when she found that 
Eliot had missed an appointment, or failed to 
write on an expected day. She was so sure 
that she should find all made right, when the 
play was over, by magic of the play ! 

The evening of the performance came at 
last. Beyond the red curtain that masked 
the little stage, Dru could hear the hum of 
pleasant voices and the soft scrape of chairs. 
Behind the curtain, in the daze of heat from 
blazing gas-jets, she put on make-up and ad- 
justed costumes, re-set furniture and arranged 
props, amid fluttering, whispering girls, who 
were scarcely more excited than she herself, 
for all her studied calmness. Oh, the play 
must go well — it must, so that she might hear 
Eliot Severance say, " Good work, little Dru- 
sie!" 

The play went, better than expectation. 
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Every one did well, and in special Lnlu Weth- 
erell. Dru felt her heart leap high. Oh, she 
had done wisely to follow generous impulse 
and trust Lulu! She was justified now, in 
the eyes of Miss Herrick, the Latin teacher, 
and of others, older women, who had ques- 
tioned her wisdom in placing in so important 
a part a student whom they classified as un- 
reliable. In her gratitude she felt that she 
could have hugged Lulu, when she came oflE 
the stage, after the last of the curtain-calls. 
Very lovely the child looked at that moment, 
in her empire gown of white, with her soft 
hair breaking in little curls about her smooth 
forehead and her snowy neck, and her arms 
heaped with the roses that had been handed 
her across the footlights. 

Lulu paused and, with a pretty gesture, 
handed a rose to Dru. 

"You deserve these more than any of us, 
Miss Loveridge," she said, with a smile. 

Dru turned away, with the rose in her hand, 
and faced Eliot Severance, who had come be- 
hind the scenes, with the select, small com- 
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pany of admiring parents. She looked up at 
him, thirsty for the approval of her work, well 
done, that she had dreamed to see in his eyes 
that were her heaven, and she saw that his 
eyes were fixed elsewhere. 

He checked upon conventional words of 
compliment. 

"Won't you present me to your little 
Monie?^^ he said. 

In a steady voice, Dru made the presenta- 
tion. Very far away in the hot haze of the 
gas-jets, amid the laughter and chatter of 
excited people, she was aware of a tall, blond, 
kingly man, who bent to a girl with the face 
of a rose, and quietly she let fall the flower of 
Lulu Wethereirs careless bestowal. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DARK PLAGES 

Up in the cold chamber, with the deep- 
seated window that looked to the west, where 
a wintry moon rode low, Dru Loveridge lay 
wakeful till dawn. She heard the curtain- 
cord slat in the wind, and she saw the moon- 
light chill upon the stark walls. Over and 
over again she found herself shivering, but she 
knew that these spasms of trembling were not 
wholly from cold. 

In those endless hours she seemed to stand 
apart and impersonally, without mercy, to 
look upon herself and Lulu Wetherell, as they 
had stood before Eliot Severance, under the 
flaring gas-jets, on the reeking stage. She 
saw herself, pale, intent, with the little furrow 
of care drawn straightly between the brows, 
with hair disordered, in the hurry of work, 
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clad in a dark skirt and a plain shirt-waist — 
the one uniform in which to do the heavy work 
behind the scenes — and she saw Lulu, rose- 
cheeked^ lovely as a rose, with long-lashed, 
languorous eyes and shining hair, clad in the 
dainty gown that showed the delicate. Arm 
curves of her young body, and smiling, care- 
free, across her sheaf of roses. Who could 
doubt, while men were human, where Eliot 
Severance must look? 

Out of the bitterness of her heart, Dru 
laughed. 

" And it was I that gave her the part, and 
taught her how to play it! My hands were 
soiled in shifting the scenery for her triumph, 
and if my blouse was streaked, it was from 
the very rouge with which I made her beau- 
tiful." 

Then the individual hurt was lost in the 
sum of human suffering, and there, in her 
sleepless bed of cold, Dru raged against the 
law of life. 

"Always, always the same! Women like 
me eternally must set the stage and sweat to 
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build the triumph for the women who live 
only to delight the eyes of men. It isn't fair ! 
Dear Lord, it isn't fair! " 

She thought that she was going to cry, and 
she waited, yearning, for the relief that she 
might And in tears. But she was not of the 
sort to find such easy solace. She felt the 
tears ebb back from her burning eyes. Un- 
comforted, she rose at dawn, with an aching 
head and a sickness at the heart, and heavily 
she packed her trunk, for that afternoon she 
must go to Haverton, to keep her Christmas 
holidays. 

She wondered if ever again she should be 
able to endure the spicy smell of Christmas 
greens and the sight of holly paper and red 
ribbons, so closely did she bind those scents 
and sights with the gnawing misery of those 
crawling days. For she had at first no let- 
ter from Eliot, and that was bad. Then she 
received a letter that was words only, with the 
soul gone out of them, and that was worse. 
She had no gift from him, until the day after 
Christmas, so quickly had he forgotten how 
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long it took the mail to reach Haverton ! She 
barely glanced at the exquisitely bound vol- 
ume of a living poet, for whom she had cared, 
because she first had read his poems with 
Eliot, and then she set it away on her shelves. 
She did not take the book with her, when she 
went back to Dunbury. 

It was in those days that she came to hate 
the big, shabby chamber, and to think with 
homesick longing of the little hall bedroom at 
the Crimmins's, where she had received the 
first fiowers of his sending. In those days, 
too, she came to hate the smile of Ebisu. For 
once, she was past playing at games with him, 
or with herself. She put him away in a 
drawer, where in the dark she felt that he 
still smiled, inscrutable. 

She waited a week, before she received a let- 
ter from Eliot. He had had a touch of grippe, 
he wrote, else he should have been round to see 
her. She made herself wait, in her turn, an 
even week before she answered him. But all 
through those endless seven days she counted 
the hours to the letter-carrier's knock, she 
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started whenever she heard the clang of the 
telephone^ she waited tensely through whole 
eyeningSy with her work undone before her, 
while she hoped to hear the ring of the door- 
bell that should herald his coming. After 
she had sent off her pleasant, friendly, casual 
note, she went through another agony of wait- 
ing. Twelve days, this time, before she had 
a word from him ! 

Then she knew that the story indeed was 
ending, and ending in ignoble fashion, as if 
a mountain-stream, bom on the white crest 
of Weronac, should dribble away in the low- 
lands, in the marish waters of a flaccid bog. 

Of course from the books, from which she 
drew most of her knowledge of life, she knew 
what she should do in this crisis. She should 
buy beautiful gowns, dress her hair in a new 
fashion, fascinate, scintillate, outplay Lulu at 
her own game. She had read a half-dozen 
novels, seen a half-dozen plays, in which a 
slighted woman had in such manner tri- 
umphed. But in real life she did not find the 
project feasible. She could not have ravish- 
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ing gowns and skilled hairdressing without 
money^ and much money, and, unluckily, she 
had no money at all. Moreover, she had no 
confidence in her ability to play the game of 
fascination. In all her life she had had ad- 
miration from none but this one man. She 
had held him, only by the love and trust that 
she unstintingly had given him, and now, of 
her two gifts, trust was dead and love was 
dying. 

Yes, that was the paralysing truth that held 
her from fighting, as she frankly termed it, to 
recover Eliot. Did she want him back — the 
man that she now knew him, so much less 
than she had deemed him? Fickle, soon 
wearied, swaying to the lure of a lovely face 
— oh, she was happy, all her reason told her, 
that she stood to-day free woman, not his 
wife! ^And because she trusted her reason, 
and was upheld with pride, she made no 
further effort to recall him. Simply she let 
their hollow correspondence drop, and called 
the story ended. 

But her love was dying only. It was not 
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dead. She longed for him, ached for him. 
Her days were bitterness, and her nights were 
evil dreams. 

It was February, blue above, white under- 
foot, with the first breath of spring upon the 
melting air. With a poignant memory of last 
February, Dru was gathering up the papers 
on her desk, after the last recitation of the 
semester, when she received a summons from 
Miss Chadwick's office. 

"About the third-class examination pa- 
pers," thought Dru. " I should have made 
them out last night." 

In the correct little office, beneath a bas- 
relief of singing boys. Miss Chadwick bade 
Dru to a seat. 

" By the way, I wished to tell you," she said 
gravely, " that Lulu Wetherell is leaving us 
to-day. The — circumstances are unusual. 
She — is somewhat difficult. You perhaps 
have noticed?" 

" She is rather older, in essentials, than 
most of our girls," Dru commented guardedly. 

Miss Chadwick's brow lighted. 
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" I'm glad that you confirm my conclusions. 
I know that you have interested yourself in 
the girl. It is better for the school, I have 
felt, that she should go. Oh, it's all mere 
thoughtlessness, no doubt, but it's in direct 
violation of our house-rules, and that I cannot 
tolerate." Then she added, as if she felt her- 
self bound, having said so much, to explain 
further : " She went motoring Wednesday, 
and it was not, I believe, the first time. The 
man was only a young law-student, a Mr. 
Severance, but rules are rules." 

Dru took up a paper-knife from the table 
at her elbow, fingered it, and laid it down 
again. 

" You know," she said, " I feel myself to 
blame. For it was I that introduced him to 
her. But he's a cousin of a friend of mine. 
Quite all right, you know ! " 

"No doubt! But rules are rules. Of 
course, there's no question of expulsion. 
And Lulu," smiled Miss Chadwick, " seems 
very pleased that she is to go home." Then 
she looked keenly at Dru's white face and 
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blackly circled eyes. "Miss Loveridge," she 
spoke^ with real kindness, " pray don't blame 
yourself for this affair. You look — " 

" I've not been well since Christmas," Dru 
said slowly. " That's why my work has gone 
so — stale. Wasn't that what you meant to 
speak to me about? " 

" Yes, that, too," Miss Chadwick answered. 
" But not now. Indeed, you look quite done 
out. I'm sure that matters will go better 
next semester. Only you must take a little 
rest." 

Dru went to Miss Hallett's, through the 
white snow, under the blue sky, in an open- 
eyed daze. One image floated in her brain: 
Lulu Wetherell, with the face of a rose, 
perched in the motor-car, where she had sat 
at Eliot's side. What flowers did he send to 
Lulu, she wondered, and what books? Slowly 
she decided that now she must send back what- 
ever she had of his giving. She had meant 
to do so, days ago, but she had put off the deed 
that should set the seal of the irrevocable on 
their parting. 
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She wanted no lunch. She went at once to 
the big room that she hated, and there, me- 
thodically, with set face, she gathered together 
the little pile of books that she had received 
from Eliot. But as she started to wrap them 
up, she stopped, as if struck. After all, how 
could she send them back? On the surface of 
things — and it was by surface that the world 
judged ! — she was not a jilted girl. By her 
own wish, they had been free, both of them — 
free, as she proudly had reiterated. He had 
the right to go. She had no right to hold him 
— no right to complain. By her own wish it 
was. 

She sat down in one of the great, worn 
chairs, and for a long time she stared into the 
blue western sky. She had no right to com- 
plain! In that realisation, she found, lay 
half the bitterness of her position. She was 
no child. She was a grown woman — twenty- 
four years old! She had poured out her all 
of trust and love on this first man who had 
deigned to smile upon her. She had assumed 
that he, in turn, was all compact of love and 
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trust. Because she would herself be the more 
faithful, without formal pledge, she had as- 
sumed that he would keep a perfect faith. 

" Oh, I've been a fool," she thought, heart- 
sick with shame. 

She hid her face in her hands, and suddenly 
she found that her hands were wet. She 
bowed her head on the little heap of books at 
her side, and for a long time she wept. At 
first she felt that she cried for a child that was 
dead — a young child that had been hidden in 
the heart of her — and then she cried for some- 
thing precious, that she had given forth un- 
thinking and never could give again, and then 
at last, when her throat ached and all her head 
was dizzy, she knew that she was crying for a 
golden flower that had been her all of hope 
and happiness — a flower broken, in sheer 
carelessness, by a light-hearted boy, who never 
dreamed for what it stood. 

It was past four o'clock when Dru rose 
stiffly from her chair. She wrapped up the 
books, with fingers that trembled. 

" I'll send them home to Haverton. I can't 
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bear to see them," she thought. " I'll walk 
out now, and leave an order with the express- 
man. I must have air, or I shall die." 

When she reached the street, she realised 
that she had left her purse behind her. In 
these last days she had developed a bad trick 
of forgetfulness. 

"But it doesn't matter," she thought. 
" Nothing matters anyway." 

She left her order at the express-office, and 
then she walked away, through the snowy 
streets of Dunbury. She scarcely heeded 
where she was going, but she realised presently 
that she was heading into that district of scat- 
tered farmsteads, where she and Eliot had 
gone on their first walk. But she realised 
this without a pang. She felt quite numb. 
Only she was very tired. And she remembered 
Miss Chadwick's words : 

" You must take a little rest" 

"Rest — yes, that's what I want!" Dru 
thought listlessly, and listlessly she turned to 
the right and ploughed up the snowy hillpath 
to the Dunbury reservoir. 
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CHAPTER IX 

RBGBUDESGBNGB OF BBISU 

Bbyond the snowy western hills the snn was 
setting in a haze of gold, and the glint of gold 
reflected lay on the unrippled water of the 
wide reservoir. Listlessly, Dm watched the 
gold grow dim, while she trudged along the 
path that skirted the iron railing. She knew 
that halfway round the reservoir was a little 
tower, and in its shadow the railing was so 
low, that, without much efifort, it could be 
scaled. She scarcely thought beyond that 
point in the shadow of the tower. Only she 
knew that she was tired, and with all her heart 
she wanted rest. 

She came round the tower, as the last of the 
gold, dying, left the water black as evil. In 
the shadow of the tower, she saw a man stand- 
ing, and from something in the tired sag of his 
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shoulders and the droop of his head^ as he 
looked at the water^ she thought to guess his 
purpose. Instantly she felt the blood surge 
back to her heart in healthy revolt. Impul- 
sively, without the least idea as to what she 
should say or do, she stepped to his side. 

At the sound of her step, he turned and 
showed the face of Whiz Hueflfner. In that 
ominous spot, beneath that dim light, the face 
seemed anything but commonplace and ugly. 

" Oh ! '' said she. " Not you? " 

"Hello!" said he. "Sure thing! Why 
not? " 
• " But you were — " she found herself saying. 

" Star-fishing ! " he answered. " Look ! " 

On the surface of the water, that was black 
as evil, there floated, like a water-flower, the 
pale reflection of the evening star. Dru 
looked, and in the instant's pause and the 
peace that came with it, felt herself a-tremble 
with cold, and more than cold. 

"Come!" said Hueflfner. "We'd better 
pike home." 

The path was narrow. Of necessity, they 
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grazed elbows, as they skirted the sullen 
waters, side by side. She could feel that his 
eyes, always quick to read her thought, were 
scanning her now in the half-light, and she 
prayed that she might hold from him all trace 
of thoughts that she had dared barely to formu- 
late. 

" Did you really think," he spoke suddenly, 
" that I was contemplating a header? I'm a 
chemist, you know. And chemists have more 
scientific ways to do it, if they must." 

"And of course a man must never," she 
said hastily. 

" Especially in a reservoir," he joked grimly. 
" It's a low trick to play on the consumer." 

Hearing him joke, she called herself crazy 
ever to have had such a belittling thought of 
him, however dejected might have been his at- 
titude beside the dark water. Then, as they 
came down the hillpath, into the glare of the 
arc-lamp in the snowy road, she saw that his 
left arm — the arm farthest from her — 
rested in a sling. 

" Oh ! " said she, still further drawn from 
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the self-centred mood in which she had toiled 
up the hill. "You haven't had an accident? 
Your hand ! I hope it isn't serious." 

" Same old finger," he answered carelessly. 

It was a second before she remembered the 
finger-cot, which she so casually had noticed, 
weeks before. At the memory of her indiflfer- 
ence, she was moved to remorseful pity. 

" But surely it's better," she said, from her 
heart. 

" Entirely ! " he smiled. " I've said good- 
bye to it." 

She needed a moment, before she under- 
stood. 

"You mean — " she faltered. "Oh, you 
haven't had to lose it? " 

"Lucky not to lose the whole hand — or 
more," he said lightly. " Got infected, you see. 
It's all in the day's work." 

Suddenly she was quite out of her own in- 
terests, in which for so long she had moved, 
like a squirrel in a cage. Afar she realised 
what his life must be — the virile life, so dif- 
ferent from hers, or even from Eliot's! To 
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know that a mere scratch might mean months 
of torture^ to handle death, as part of the day's 
work, but at that price to buy the knowledge 
of things essential, to feel yourself the right 
hand of every great manufactory, the ally of 
every hospital, the pioneer, perhaps the mar- 
tyr, in this new age that was the age of science 
and its servants! For the first time she 
grasped the magnitude of life, as it must be 
revealed to this everyday young man, with the 
quizzical eyes, and in that instant she grew 
chill with the fear that his light speaking had 
allayed. 

"Tell me!" she questioned. "This oper- 
ation — how about your work?" 

" It's played qualified Hob with it," he said 
debonairly, but he faced straight ahead as he 
said it. " Oh, not so bad ! " he added, after a 
moment, as if he feared to have said too much. 
" But I haven't been able to work in the labora- 
tory for weeks. So I shan't make my doc- 
torate at Bryford this year. A side-issue, of 
course ! But I'd started out to get my Ameri- 
can degree, to string up alongside the one I 
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got at Leipsic. And you don't like to quit. 
And a year lost is — a year lost." 

" But there are all the years to come," said 
Dru, with the more conviction because she had 
that moment rediscovered the fact. " Do you 
remember the chap in the ballad : — 

" * Says John, " Fight on, my merry men all, 
I am a little hurt, but I am not slain. 
I will lay me down and bleed a little. 
And then I will rise and fight again." ' " 

She could feel Hueflfner's eyes upon her, but 
all that he said was : 

"Good man, that!" 

For a time then they trudged along the 
snowy country road. Beneath their feet they 
could hear the give of soft snow, and now and 
then the seepy splash of a slush puddle. From 
time to time they glimpsed the lights of houses 
by the roadside, or saw a lantern bobbing, 
black shadowed, from a barnyard to a kitchen 
door. Overhead, steadily, swiftly, the moist 
great stars crept out, and in their luminous- 
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ness was the promise of spring skies to come. 

" Look here," said Hueflfner suddenly, " will 
you forget it that I yowled? " 

" Please ! " said Dru. " I want to yowl my- 
self a little. For my feet are soaked, and my 
knees are unhinged, and I don't believe I can 
hobble a step farther." 

" Great Christopher ! Why didn't you say 
so before?" 

"I didn't think about it — till I had to," 
she smiled wryly. 

" We must strike for the car-line," he said 
promptly. "I ought to have realised. It's 
more than a walk out from Dunbury." 

" It's not the walk at all," she said, upon her 
mettle. " Only I cut out luncheon, like an 
idiot, and my breakfast was merely coffee." 

" Oh, more than Oriental indiscretion ! " he 
commented. 

She laughed, not altogether hysterically. 

" Tou know them? " 

" I've brought my seven little cousins up on 
the Elephant's Child and the rest. Come! 
The car-barn's not half a mile away, and 
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there's a little joint close by, where we can 
get an eat. Take my arm now, and we'll * hop 
through the tall grass.' " 

" Like * old man Dingo, tired dog Dingo,' " 
she pieced out the line, with a laugh. 

In due time, which was long enough for Dru 
to be grateful for the arm on which she leaned, 
they came from a country lane into a high- 
road, where the black line of slushy car-tracks 
gleamed from the polluted snow. A stone's 
throw farther on, they came to a dimly lighted 
car-barn, and beyond it entered an ugly, little, 
cosy wooden house. 

" It's all right," Hueflfner spoke low. " I've 
used the car-barn as a i>oint of departure for 
a walk, many's the Sunday. And I've eaten 
here." 

The rosy Scotswoman, who kept the eating- 
place, knew Hueflfner well, it seemed. She 
drove the cat from the rocking-chair by the 
stove, and insisted on the young leddy's sit- 
ting there to dry her boots, while she hurried 
into her kitchen to scramble eggs and fry 
bacon, to heat cocoa and prepare milk toast. 
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From the kitchen presently came the homely 
Bcents of simple cooking. Then a red-haired, 
widely smiling little girl came in to lay the 
table, and, at her heels, toddled a mite in 
rompers, who instantly, as if by habit, scram- 
bled on Hueffner's knee. He held her, with 
the eacfy grasp of a man nsed to little folk, 
while he listened sympathetically to an end- 
less story, which she read him from the limp 
cloth-book that she carried. 

Dm leaned back in her rocker, and, under 
lowered lids, watched the man and the child. 
It was all so normal, so of every day, exactly 
like this Whiz Hneffner, or bread, or water, 
or sunlight, or any of the good, necessary, 
unthanked things that make the day livable! 
She felt herself a world away from the bleak 
hilltop, where the reservoir gave back the 
fleeting image of the stars. Then she looked 
again at Hueffner, and saw how white he was, 
and how lines that she had not remembered 
were graved upon his face to make it older. 
Oh, he had suffered, in those months of win- 
ter, surely ! And surely she had not dreamed 
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the mood, however passing, in which they had 
met, so short a time before, by the black wa- 
ters! 

Later, as they were jolting homeward, sole 
passengers in a flat-wheeled car, Dru found 
the sudden courage to say, in the si- 
lence : 

"Could I help you? About the work, I 
mean, that has piled up while you were in 
hospital. If I could — I shall haye more 
time this semester." She winced to remem- 
ber to what loss she owed that gain of time. 
" And I should be so glad ! " 

For once, there was nothing quizzical in the 
glance that he bent upon her. 

"You're — good." He spoke the simple 
words as if he meant them. "But there's 
nothing, no! It's mostly tests that I must 
make myself." 

Oddly she respected the man the more, be- 
cause his man's work, the work that made his 
life, was a thing so far apart from her. 

The Dunbury clocks were striking nine, 
when they climbed the steps at Miss Hallett's. 
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" We must ring," said Dru. " I haven't my 
key. I left my purse at home." 

He looked at her, in the light from the lamp 
at the comer, which flooded her face and left 
his face in shadow. In that second she knew 
for a certainty what thought was in his mind. 
Passing mood, no doubt, that never would have 
crystallised to action, but that mood they two 
had shared and knew that they had shared. 

In that knowledge, Dru held out her hand. 

" One doesn't like to quit," she said. " And 
there are other years coming. Thank you for 
much. Now will you ring the bell? " As she 
heard the faint tinkle echo through the hall, 
she added, " You'll come in? " 

" No," he answered, with an understanding 
that touched her. " You're tired. But per- 
haps I may drop round some other evening." 

Up in the shabby, big chamber, where she 
had lived that day an agony that recurred, 
like the ache of an old wound, Dru made ready, 
in all haste, for bed. But tired as she was, 
she rose, after a sleepless five minutes, and 
relighted the gas. From a deep drawer she 
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took out the little luck-god^ and set him again 
upon the littered table, that now was unre- 
lieved with blossoms or any touch of green- 
ery. 

"Not to quit — that's good! To see it 
through with a smile — that's better!" she 
murmured. " O Ebisu-san ! Wise little god- 
kin! I've nothing to lay at your honourable 
feet to-night — no sweets — no posies — noth- 
ing but a smile ! " 

And wanly, as she spoke, remembering tired 
dog Dingo, and remembering, too, the glimpse 
that she had been permitted into the heart of 
the man who, jesting, had taught her again to 
jest at Fate, she smiled into the inscrutably 
smiling face of luck-god Ebisu. 



CHAPTER X 

OVBBHBABD 

Next day Dru bought some spiky green 
stuff, to embower her laughing faun, and two 
yellow jonquils, to cast the gold sheen of an 
Eastern temple over the smiling face of Ebisu. 
She bought also a box of the ginger that had 
been, in old days, her one dissipation. Be- 
cause she meant to win back the mood of those 
old days, which had been, at least, a mood of 
endurance. 

With all the heart that she could muster, 
she flung herself into the life of the school. 
She even lingered to gossip in the teachers' 
room, and there she learned how Lulu Weth- 
erell had said an affectionate farewell to this 
teacher, and shaken hands with another, and 
sent flowers to a third. She smiled a little, 
as she realised that she alone had been exempt 
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from formal leave-taking. Was it that Lulu, 
femininely quick in intuition, had guessed the 
relationship between Dru and Eliot, and so 
was half ashamed? Or, more probable, was 
it that, knowing what Dru knew, she was, in 
the present posture of affairs, afraid to face 
her? 

" She must be a mean little shrimp her- 
self," thought Dru, with irritation, " to think 
that I'd be mean enough to tell ! " 

But she did not find the affairs of school 
sufficient to fill the hours of leisure that now 
were hers. She was glad when Whiz Hueff- 
ner, true to his word, dropped in of an even- 
ing, and on several evenings. She tried to 
get him to talk about his work, and found 
amusement in his dextrous manner of avoid- 
ing the subject. So different were his inter- 
ests, his ways of thought, his turns of speech 
from Eliot's, that she was spared the torture 
of reminders. So different as he was ! What 
an adorable big brother he would have been, 
she caught herself once more reflecting. 

At times she drifted on a current of thought. 
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which was too vague to be called a plan. In 
five years' time, surely Whiz would be well 
established, and Cynthia then would be just 
out of college — pretty, capable, wholesome 
Cynthia ! Suppose that some day Whiz Hueff- 
ner should hold on his knee a child of his 
own, as he had held that baby at the eating- 
house, and Cynthia, with the mother-light in 
her eyes, should lean against his shoulder! 
Suppose that a little, brown spinster aunt 
should sit watching them, and, in the sight of 
their happiness, find as much happiness as 
ever she could hope to find in life ! 

She did not realise how much, in those days 
of silent fight, she relied on the tacit help 
that lay, as she sensed, under Hueffner's jest- 
ing speeches, until she lost him. He was go- 
ing south for a bit — doctor's orders, he tersely 
explained. He hoped to be back in May, in 
time to pick up a few loose ends at the lab- 
oratory, before the close of the college year. 
He shook hands, and so they parted. 

After he had gone, Dru found the days 
harder even than she at first had found them. 
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To the dazed misery of first loss, succeeded 
now the constant smarting pain of a hurt 
pride, of a wounded self-respect, of a disprized 
heart. Grimly she saw her case and Hueff- 
ner's parallel. Both had cut away an infected 
member, which threatened poison to the very 
springs of life, and both were suffering the 
torment of readjustment. She wondered if 
his hand were torn with the ache of the finger 
that was wanting, even as her heart at times 
was rent for the loss of Eliot. 

Not only did she miss the man himself, un- 
worthy though she knew him, in her reason, 
but she missed the varied interests, that, with 
his coming, she had found in her monotonous 
daily life. Especially she was anxious as to 
the fate of Tendrils — his play, which, she felt, 
was almost their play. She wondered if that 
last manager, to whom he had sent it in No- 
vember, had ever deigned to reply. 

She had her wonder answered at last, by the 
gossip that buzzed through Dunbury, even to 
Miss Hallett's ultra-feminine table. 

" Have you heard the news, my dear? " the 
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talk ran. " About Colonel Stanwell's cousin, 
young Mr. Severance. Quite a boy, they say, 
and such a charming young fellow. He has 
sold a play. I don't quite know to whom, but 
of course to some one quite of the first order, 
since he is Colonel Stanwell's cousin. Ah, 
well, it is very gratifying to see that the more 
cultured classes are interesting themselves in 
the theatre. It will uplift the stage, no doubt, 
and it does so sorely need uplifting. How 
often do I go to the theatre myself? Oh, very 
seldom. Indeed, I have seen nothing since 
Madam Carlton played Portia, the year that 
my uncle Ezra died, and I remember that be- 
cause," and so on. 

Out of a mass of such comment. Dm dis- 
entangled, with the help of a newspaper clip- 
ping, sent by Cynthia, the actual facts : Eliot 
had placed Tendrils, with the well-known man- 
ager, Selfridge, who would star Mr. Gerald 
Faber next season in the leading rdle. 

In succeeding papers were other notices, 
which Dru read with what she called pleasure 
and knew for pain. She read what a charm- 
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ing, magnetic and altogether delightful fellow 
" young Severance " was, how precocious was 
his genius, how assured his future. She read 
what great things were to be expected of 
Tendrils, and of the unnamed play at which 
young Severance now was working. 

Did Lulu help him in his work, Dru won- 
dered? And would Lulu be at his side, to 
share the triumph of that great first night in 
New York, of which they had so often talked, 
half laughing, half in earnest? Oh, it wasn't 
fair, she uttered the old cry, that she, who had 
helped him in the dull beginning of the work, 
who had counselled and cheered and given her 
all of devotion to his aid, should now slip 
away into darkness, while Lulu, with little to 
give except the easy smiles already staled with 
her chauffeur, should lightly share in the blaze 
of public triumph! 

^^ Tm downright ashamed of you," Dru told 
herself. " You're glad, of course, that an old 
friend has succeeded in his work. And you 
must stop keeping away from the theatres, 
as if you couldn't bear to go alone. It's cow- 
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ardly. It's too much like quitting. This 
Gerald Faber is in town. Better go to his 
Saturday matinee, and see what he'll be like 
in Tendrils!'' 

So, on Saturday, Dm sat in the theatre, 
among a rustling, feminine audience that flut- 
tered programmes and nibbled sweets. She 
found herself unfortunately placed in front of 
two women, one of whom, for the benefit of 
her companion, who seemed a trifle deaf, out- 
lined, in a somewhat raised voice, the plot of 
the play that they were to see. As Dm 
turned, to adjust her coat upon the back of 
her chair, she caught a glimpse of the two 
women — well-gowned, aquiline, middle-aged 
figures, such as she had met at Mrs. Sever- 
ance's teas. Then she forgot them, as she 
gave attention to the play and to Gerald Fa- 
ber. 

Critically she noted his lithe semblance of 
youth and the winning quality of his voice. 
Really, she could not wonder that girls, and 
women, too, went mad over him. But how 
would he handle the subtleties of Tendrils, 
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she wondered, and, lost in that wonder, she 
sat for a time, after the fall of the first-act 
curtain, unseeing and unhearing. 

Suddenly she was conscious of words, ut- 
tered for the benefit of the deaf woman be- 
hind her: 

" Oh, yes, they are all quite happy. It was 
such a narrow escape for him." 

Following the line of least resistance, Dru 
listened idly to the words, from which, indeed, 
she had no way of escape. 

"Dear Fannie is really wonderful," the 
voice ran on. " If she had opposed him, he 
simply would have committed himself. But 
she treated the infatuation as a matter of 
course, and invited the girl to the house, and 
that sort of thing. So, naturally, he tired of 
her. For, of course, that sort of person would 
not show to advantage beside his mother and 
his sister." 

* A murmur from the deaf woman spurred on 
the speaker. 

« < Impossible? ^ My dear ! The girPs pat- 
ent of gentility was her college-degree. You 
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know the type. Very worthy, no doubt, and 
hard-working, but — oh, not the sort for him. 
I'll tell you in confidence — " the raised voice 
sank to a whisper even more penetrating — 
^^ she was the daughter of a section-foreman, 
I think it was — at least, it was something to 
do with the electric railway there in Wilber- 
sham. Her people lived in a perfect hovel, at 
the back of Fannie's garden. Fancy how im- 
possible!" 

Dru sat with eyes glued to her programme. 
She was reading how she could buy a fur coat 
at Marchant's, and get the best supper in the 
city at Delacroix's, while she felt that her 
whole being was concentrated in the effort of 
listening to the words that stabbed her 
through. 

"But now they are all so delighted,'' the 
pitiless voice went on. " He really seems sure 
to settle down, and the girl is all that could 
be desired. The old Wetherell blood, you 
know, and she is herself such a sweet little 
thing, quite the child still, fresh from the 
schoolroom. One can't help thinking what 
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a narrow escape. That other girl — '' again 
the penetrating whisper — " my dear ! On the 
best of authority! She actually was going 
about at Morosoc in — er — men's clothes! 
Yes ! OflE for hours at a time, alone with the 
men of the party, smoking and — er — bandy- 
ing jokes with them. That shows the sort she 
was. Such a contrast to little Lulu — so mod- 
est and unspoiled and — " 

The sudden lowering of the lights cut short 
the speaker. 

With burning eyes, Dru gazed upon the 
lighted stage that was disclosed. Unseeing 
and unhearing, she kept her seat, until she 
realised that the final curtain had fallen. 
Then she carefully put on her coat and hat, 
and went out into the street. She did not 
try to get a car, but started afoot for Dun- 
bury. She must have air or choke. 

So that was what the world thought — 
Eliot's world! She was a coarse, underbred, 
pushing girl, who coarsely had tried to en- 
trap him, a girl who was to be met with civ- 
ility, only that she might be cheated into self- 
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betrayal, a girl whose final abandonment was 
not only justifiable, but matter for congratu- 
lation. 

Again she felt herself the six-year-old, who 
had stood wistfully peeping at the happy lit- 
tle children, at play in their bright-hued gar- 
den — the children through whose unthinking 
cruelty she was to lose her one poor treasure. 

A line from Prunella came beating through 
her brain : 

" Oh, you naughty, naughty little birds, now 
will you 
Come into my garden, and I will kill you." 

She had gone into the garden. And they 
had killed her — killed her — all the faith, 
all the trust, all the will to love that had been 
the best of her. Nothing was left of her — 
nothing except the will not to quit. And 
something more! For Dru, striding swiftly 
through the soft green of the parkway, under 
that mild spring sky, wrung her lip between 
her teeth, with bitter determination. 

" Modest, is she? Sweet and unspoiled? " 
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she thought, and saw the blue sky inky. " And 
I am coarse and unfeminine — and Dad was a 
section-foreman! Oh, they've hurt me too 
much — too much! Now I'm going to hurt 
back ! I'm going to hurt back ! " 



CHAPTER XI 
POOnNQ 

That evening, in the big, bare room, where 
she had lived the many hours of misery that 
she was never to forget, Dru sat at the work- 
table, chin in hands, and unseeing eyes upon 
the shabby wall before her, while she planned 
ways and means to the end on which she had 
that afternoon resolved. 

" They've hurt me to the quick. Now I'll 
hurt back." 

To make them know — Eliot's mother, who 
would have trapped her, under semblance of 
hospitality, Eliot's sister, equally treacherous, 
all the clacking race of Eliot's kindred — to 
make them know just what she was, the child- 
ish-appearing girl whom they were taking to 
their hearts! And to make Eliot knoW'— 
Eliot, who lightly had broken his unspoken 
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faith — just how he had been deceived, he who 
so prided himself upon his cleyemess ! 

She would use some stationery that she had 
brought down from her desk at Haverton — 
stationery of a sort that was common enough, 
but which, as it happened, she had not herself 
used since her first year in college. She would 
not attempt to disguise her handwriting, so 
well known to Eliot. She would print the 
words, slowly and carefully. She would mail 
the letters at one of the swarming city post- 
oflftces. She was safe from discovery, she felt, 
unless she wrote too often. And she would 
not write more than four letters. 

First, she would write to Eliot and to his 
mother. 

"Ask Miss Wetherell how she spent the 
afternoon of February 19th, 1909." 

Of course the recipient of an anonymous let- 
ter tosses it into the waste-basket, and, in 
theory, forgets its contents. But in practice? 
Dru had come to know her Eliot pretty well 
in these weeks, while she had sat in darkness, 
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with little to ponder on, except his words and 
ways, and what they were worth* Pnrther- 
more^ knowing Eliot, she was in a fair way to 
know Eliot's mother. They wonld remember 
the single burning sentence of those anon- 
ymons letters. 

. At the end of a week, she wonld write again. 
They would throw these second letters into 
the waste-basket — perhaps ! But surely they 
would at last take them out again and read 
them. 

"Ask Jim Bichy who was Major Wether- 
elFs chauffeur, how he spent the afternoon of 
February 19th, 1909." 

She would not write again. She hardly 
thought that she should need to. She would 
have sowed in the minds of Eliot and his cir- 
cle a doubt that would ripen to bitter harvest. 
She had been hurt, and, in such fashion, she 
would hurt back. 

At that point Dru took her eyes from the 
blank wall, and, looking at the smiling face 
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of Ebisu^ gave a little gasp of relief^ as if^ in 
the midst of a nightmare^ she looked at the 
face of a friend. 

" But that isn^t done, you know," she said 
aloud. 

Fop the game distinctly was not worth the 
candle, as she knew, in that moment of burn- 
ing revulsion. Her self-respect was too much 
to cash in for the pleasure of retaliating upon 
Eliot and his women-kind. 

" Heavens ! " she thought. " That would be 
to let myself be killed by them entirely." 

Curiously she had in that moment a sense 
of adulthood, such as she had seldom known. 
Leisurely she opened the table-drawer, and 
took out a piece of ginger. She halved it 
scrupulously, and half she gave to Ebisu. 
Then she reached for the reports that waited 
for her correcting, but in the gesture paused. 
She would write an answer to Whiz Hueflfner's 
letter, which had lain for ten days on her 
table. Why should she think of him just now, 
she wondered, fleetingly? She took pen and 
paper, with a sudden wave of thankfulness 
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that she was to write^ oyer her own signatarey 
words which she should never blush to own, 
and she wrote Whiz a letter so sane and pleas- 
ant that she went to bed full of pride in her 
achievement. 

She never thought again of hitting in the 
darky nor, indeed, of hitting back at all. But, 
though she held to the steadiness which she 
had recovered on th^tipifl^ht, «^^ soon lost the 
glow of satisfaction i^d.c.,1. liad come with it. 
She went through with work and pleasure 
steadily, but she still felt her heart contract 
with what she knew for pain, whenever she 
read in the papers, where Eliot Severance in 
these weeks was admirably press-agented, how 
Eliot had been here and there, and how won- 
derful was his work, and how assured the suc- 
cess of Tendrils. 

But it was not from the papers that she 
finally learned the news, that she really had 
not looked for quite so soon. It was little 
Miss Dabney, the drawing-teacher, who came 
out with the tidings, one May noon-time in 
the teachers' room. 
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" What do you think? " she said, in a quite 
girlish flutter. "Lulu WetherelPs engage- 
ment is announced." 

" What ! Not the gentle Moniet ^^ drawled 
Miss Herrick, "• : f woman who taught 

Latin. 

"Yes. Quite romance. To the man^ — 
young Severance, 4>n whose account she left 
the school. He's so clever, they say, and at- 
tractive. Why, Miss Loveridge, didn't you 
know him?" 

" Oh, yes," Dru answered easily. " He's a 
cousin of one of my classmates. I saw quite 
a lot of him, when he was working at Ten- 
dHW 

" And he's really nice? " Miss Herrick said 
reflectively. "And he's to marry Lulu? 
Dear, dear ! What a pity ! " 

Dru had never much liked Miss Herrick, 
but at that moment she could have hugged her. 
For in the dry comment of the shrewd woman 
who had known Lulu, she found a tiny drop 
of comfort for a cup of exceeding bitterness. 

Up to that hour, Dru was ashamed to real- 
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ifle, she had managed to keep alive a hidden 
spark of hope. For he had been hers, and he 
0till was hers, in her heart of hearts, how- 
ever, in her reason, she might disesteem him. 
Surely, somehow, some day, however appear- 
ances might belie the possibility, she had felt 
that he most come back to her. But now! 
Once he was openly bound to Lulu, there could 
be no coming back, ever, in all the world. 

That afternoon Dm had to vise herself to 
her work, but she did it, and, in the doing, 
made herself forget. But she had worked 
herself into a headache, so she started early 
to bed. Indeed, she was in her kimono, brush- 
ing her hair, when a card was brought her. 

"Why — Whiz!" she cried, and felt the 
tears of pure unreason spring to her eyes, as 
she saw Huefiher's name. 

Hurriedly she dressed and ran down the 
stairs, a little flushed with haste and with her 
hair a little loosened. 

" Oh, I am glad to see you ! " she said, with 
her hand in his, as she would have said it to 
the brother that he should have been. " Sit 
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down! Tell me when yon got back! Tell 
me a lot of things ! I'm so cobwebby with the 
dnst of Swift and Spenser! And how jolly 
well you're looking ! " 

He did look well indeed — very brown and 
a bit broader — and his crippled hand, from 
which instinctively she withheld her eyes, 
was no longer bandaged. He talked Tiith her 
for an hour, perhaps, of all manner of human 
documents, as he called them — stray bits of 
life that he had noted, down in the Carolinas, 
and, for her sake, remembered. Then he 
shook hands and went away, and Dru went 
slowly np to bed. 

" Queer ! " she reflected. " We never really 
talk, except on that day by the reservoir, 
and that was all between the lines. He seems 
only to be joking, and we've hardly an inter- 
est in common, and yet somehow I always 
find the next day pleasanter, because he's 
been here. He happens to be stimulating, I 
suppose. He made me forget about Eliot and 
Lulu — almost ! " 

"Almost" was not "quite," and so Dm 
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realised, in the days that followed. She 
counted rather more than she wished to count 
on Hueffner's infrequent calls, and his talk 
of men and things, miles away from her own 
groove of life, which had the power to shift 
her from useless thoughts. 

She had rather hoped that he might come, 
on one particularly bright May afternoon, and 
that they might take a walk, which they half 
had planned, far out among the bloomy 
orchards of the farmlands, beyond Dunbury. 
She was disappointed, when the maid came to 
tell her that, instead, a lady was asking for 
her, and could she come up? She saw on the 
card the name of Cathcart, and, seeing it, she 
felt a twinge of something crueler than dis- 
appointment. She had not seen Marjorie in 
months. She had not felt that she could bear 
even to graze the life that was Marjorie's — 
the life into which she had ventured to her 
hurt! 

But of course she said, " CJome up ! " so, in 
a few minutes, she and Marjorie faced each 
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other in the big room, that, in the kindly, leaf - 
flecked light of spring, was not wholly shabby. 

Marjorie closed the door behind her. She 
was very pretty in her suit of grey, with her 
hat that was a delicate spring nosegay of faint 
green and fainter blue. She came a step 
toward Dm, with a gesture such as many 
called theatric, but that Dru knew was hon- 
est and of the girl herself. 

" Dru ! " she said. " Do you forgive me? " 

"For what?" said Dru, but she felt the 
colour rise to betray the fact that she had half - 
guessed. 

"I — wanted to say something," Marjorie 
went on. She drew ofiE one glove and, while 
she talked, she twisted it with nervous An- 
gers. "There at Morosoc, that night when 
we roomed together — you remember? — I 
tried to tell you. But — O Dru ! Can't you 
understand? One doesn't bear tales." 

" No," said Dru, from the depth of experi- 
ence, with emphasis that startled. 

" And how could one be sure? Perhaps you 
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were the one woman for him and — and if he 
had chosen to be always at his best, he could 
make a woman — oh ! very happy ! " 

Dru stiffened, as at the touch of a hand that 
groped an old wound, and then she half for- 
got the hurt, as she saw the difficult tears in 
Marjorie's eyes. 

"I shouldn't say it," Marjorie spoke, con- 
trolled. " Only I was engaged to Eliot once. 
It was my Senior year. You remember how 
my work went to pieces? How I barely got 
my degree? It wasn't announced. Mater 
wanted me to wait, until I was out of college. 
And after a while I found that he was — '* 
Marjorie clenched the loose glove in her hand 
— " oh, he was just tired ! So I broke the en- 
gagement. And — and then I got over it. 
Should I have told you — months ago?" 

" Why tell me now? " asked Dru, in bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

"Not because it's easy," smiled Marjorie, 
with wet eyes. 

Suddenly Dru crossed the room and caught 
Marjorie to her, as she had not held her since 
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they were lover and lass in the old college 
plays, when there was much aflfection between 
them. 

"O Pussy Cathcart! Forgive me, little 
Pussy ! " she cried the old foolish nickname. 

Marjorie laughed, half sobbing, against her 
shoulder. 

" You know,'^ she said, " I thought that he 
was the kind of man you used to play, Dru. 
But men aren't like that, the real article, and 
Eliot least of all. O Dru, if. it could have 
been ! You were the woman to have kept the 
best in him alive. You always were so true 
— so right ! " 

" Don't ! " Dru breathed. 

" And he might have made you happy. So 
I didn't dare to speak. But for months, since 
you began to stay away from us, I've been 
afraid. And now — his engagement. That 
was why I came." 

"I'm glad you came," said Dru. "Yes, 
from my heart." 

" Because I wanted you to know," Marjorie 
went on, " that — Well, Eliot has been my 
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cougm, my friend, and — and my loyer. And 
he isn't worth grieving oyer.'' 

*^ I know that," answered Dm. 

'^ Bnt one does, jnst the same," cried Mar- 
jorie, sharply. ^^Oh, days and weeks and 
months! I don't need to tell yon. Bnt I 
went through it, and I came out on the other 
side. And so will you. Because you're big- 
ger than I, to start with." 

" Don't! " said Dru again. 

Then they stepped back, afraid both of them 
of the intimacy of their speech. 

" You — were good beyond words to come," 
said Dru, with eyes averted. " Sit down. Puss. 
I'll make tea in a jiffy, and here's ginger mean- 
while to nibble, and — and — ^" She paused 
by Marjorie, with the alcohol filler in her hand. 
" Pussy ! " she said, with a hand on Marjorie's 
shoulder. "Don't be afraid for a minute! 
I've reached the other side, and found my foot- 
ing there." 

But even while she said it, Dru did not know 
to the full how truly she spoke. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE TEY-OUT 

"I'VE a human document for you, Dru- 
fidlla," said Whiz Hueffner. 

" Lovely of you," Dru answered. " And I'll 
have some coffee for you, in a minute and a 
half, if only this pesky machine — " 

Hueflfner rose from luxurious recumbency 
on pine-needles, shook the recalcitrant coflfee- 
machine, and set it on its feet. 

" Now will you be good ! " he said. 

They were gipsying, they two, on a long 
June Saturday afternoon, up the river. He 
had cleaned up his laboratory, and, next week, 
would be going west to his home. She had 
corrected the last of her examination papers, 
and on Monday would take the train for Hav- 
erton. Frankly she confessed to herself that 
she had stayed over this week-end, solely on 
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account of Hneffner. How much she owed 
him^ in the grinding weeks that were past, she 
realised now. And how thankful she was that 
she should have him within reaching distance 
next winter, which would surely be the winter 
of Eliot's marriage! Only that day she had 
learned from Hueflner that he was coming 
back to Dunbury in the fall, to take that doc- 
torate, which he had set out to take. In that 
knowledge, she found this holiday doubly joy- 
ous. 

The sun, halfway to the west, sent a slant- 
wise, golden light across shorn hills of green 
and deep green thickets, across blue reaches 
of the river, where stray canoes were idling, 
and into the dark stillness of the pines. Half 
in sun and half in flecks of shadow, Dru laid 
the cloth for early supper. She set out pea- 
nut sandwiches, and cool oliyes, and sardines, 
and crisp crackers, and little cakes, strewn 
with nuts, which she had fetched from the con- 
fectioner's. Very absorbed she was, in this 
task that was unusual, and, in the midst of 
her absorption, she heard the coffee boil over. 
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"Oh, dear!" said Dru, flushed and dis- 
tressed. "I am the unhandiest that ever! 
But next time we'll have Cynthia with us. 
She enters Ambrazon in the fall." 

Over the paper cups of the coffee that Hueff- 
ner had salvaged, she eyed him, and spoke 
with guile. Always she kept in her heart that 
vaguely shadowed plan of months before. So 
dear a chap as Whiz! What a goose she 
should be indeed to let him slip forever from 
her family circle ! 

" Cynthia is a nice kid," said Dru, with ser- 
pent craft. "So pretty, and so all-round 
capable! She's a dandy little liousekeepefr, 
you know — makes her own blouses and trims 
her own hats, and along with it all, she dances 
beautifully, and — and in short," she ended, 
a little disconcerted by something in HuefiE- 
ner's quizzical eyes, "she's a very nice girl, 
and oh ! not a bit like me." 

After a moment she added : 

"Whiz, there are times when I wish you 
were six years old." 

"Why?" 
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"* Satiable curiosity!* Because then I 
could smack you." 

"Again — why?'' 

"For cause!'' said Dru, crisply. "Say 
that you tell me now about your human docu- 
ment." 

" Well," said he, in the leisure that was his 
between sardines, " it's a story that goes with- 
out either starting or arriving, like the trains 
in Bradshaw. Fellow asked me, months ago, 
to keep some papers for him, in the safe 
down at Murch. and Ken's. He was lodging 
round, and didn't want to risk losing them. 
Last night he came and asked me for them. 
I don't think he'd been drinking — lately. 
But he was looking seedy, and pretty soon, 
after I'd talked to him like an uncle, he out 
with his story, to slow music. Seems he'd been 
engaged to a girl, and she certainly seems to 
have ' done him dirt,' as he said. Left him at 
the church, and all that. And now she's ty- 
ing up to the Other Man, and her engagement 
announced, and shower parties and pink teas 
and all that truck. Well, it seems the girl 
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was buzzy-headed enough to write letters to 
this fellow, while love's young dream was 
rosy — quite fervid letters, I deduce. And 
he's hung on to them, poor devil! In fact, 
those are the incriminating documents that 
have been smouldering all winter in my safe- 
deposit box. I put them there, you see, when 
I went south. Now, lights down, creepy 
music ! Fellow comes to me, asks for his let- 
ters, and tells me that he's going to mail them 
to the Other Man, by way of a nice little en- 
gagement present. And yet they say that 
melodrama no longer exists outside the ten, 
twenty, thirt' houses. How's that, Drusilla, 
for first-hand?" 

Dru had listened, at first, with mere inter- 
est in the vital thing that pulsed under the 
slack speech that was Hueflfner's idiom. Then 
she jumped to swift, inevitable conclusion. 

" Jim Rich ! " she heard her voice leap into 
the first pause. "He's the man, isn't he, 
Whiz?" 

She saw Hueffner's brows darken, at her 
piercing of the anonymity that he had guarded. 
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^' Sure thing/' he said briefly. '' HiB brother 
was a friend of mine." 

^' I ask/' she spoke quietly, ^^ only because I 
know the girl." 

There was a little silence. The son had 
slanted nearer to the western hills, and the 
shadows under the pines were lengthening. 
Hueffner took out his pipe, and Dm began 
mechanically to empty the coffee-machine. 

^^ Bad business ! " he spoke suddenly. 

" Very ! " she answered. 

So it was to be done, the thing that she 
could not stoop to do, and done in surer, far 
more deadly fashion than hers had been. She 
could picture Eliot, when he opened those let- 
ters. He would read them — some of them. 
She knew him well. He would not mean to, 
but he would read them. At that moment she 
felt herself much older than Eliot, and sorry 
for him. 

" Whiz/' she broke out, " has he sent those 
letters yet? " 

" No." 

" Do you know where they are? " 
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He made a gesture toward his coat, which 
was flung down upon the pine-needles. 

" How crazy of you ! " 

" Been crazier to let him have them last 
night. I got him to think it over for another 
twenty-four hours. Best I could do. I'm to 
meet him down town this evening, and hand 
them over." 

She heard her voice speak, and was amazed 
to hear the words. 

" Whiz ! He mustn't do it." 

Hueflfner shrugged, and lighted his pipe. 

" She's a fool, I know," Dru said, as if it 
were with herself that she argued, " but she's 
miserably young. And letters — the written 
word sounds so much worse than the spoken 
word! There's no harm in her, honestly, I 
believe, and — and she has no mother. Oh, 
let her have her showers and her pink teas and 
the rest! That's all it means to her. If only 
you could lose those letters. Whiz ! " 

« Can't." 

"And I'd hate you, if you could. But — 
What sort of chap is Jim Rich? " 
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'' A man in process/' Hueffner said, between 
puffs at his pipe. '^ But the girl's got into his 
blood. And the fever's broke out again, now 
that he thinks of the Other Man. I guess/' 
he mused, ^^I'm not so patient as you, with 
that sort of skirt. But I'd like to see him 
drop it, for his own sake." 

"Will he?" 

"Lord knows!" 

Quietly and deftly, Dru packed the supper 
things. She was thinking, as definitely and 
swiftly as ever she had thought in her life. 

"Whiz," she said, as they went down 
through the twilight to their canoe, " I'm go- 
ing in town with you. I'm going to my club, 
over on the Avenue, you know. If Eich won't 
give it up, bring him round, and let me try 
to talk to him." 

She could feel the cool displeasure of the 
silence in which he helped her into the canoe. 

"Don't, Whiz!" she pleaded. "It isn't 
easy, believe me. But I know — the girl. 
Oh, I know too much of the whole story ! And 
I want it to stop, for his sake as well as for 
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hers^ and somehow, for my own sake, too. 
Please, Whiz ! '' 

" All right," he spoke qnietly, in the dusk. 
" If you put it that way, I'll bring him, if I 
have to." 

So for an hour, on that hot June evening, 
Dpu sat waiting in the lounge at the club. 
At first she tried to read, beneath the shaded 
electric lights. Then she sat by an open win- 
dow and listened to the clash of electric cars, 
two blocks away, and wondered what she could 
be doing there at this hour. She had decided 
that it was all as impossible as a dream — 
her presence in that room, her mission — and 
then she knew that it was not a dream, but a 
thing to be gone through with, for she saw 
Hueflfner standing in the doorway, and read 
his tidings in his face. 

"He's waiting, down in the park," said 
Hueflfner quietly. " Hadn't you better — " 

" Quit? " she answered. " No." 

They walked the one block swiftly and in 
silence, through the hot spatter of light that 
the electric lamps cast athwart the thick leaves 
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upon the payement. They entered the sharp 
light and shade of the park^ and silently 
headed for a bench, beneath a clnmp of larches, 
where a single figure sat, with hands in pock- 
ets and hat pulled forward. 

" Here we are, Jim ! " spoke Hueffner. 

Under the half -veiled lamplight, Dru looked 
on the dark and vital figure that she remem- 
bered from that wintry day in the station, 
months before. He, too, remembered. He 
rose, and surveyed her, with darkening face. 

" Well," said he, with a flash of smile that 
was not pleasant, ^^ butting in again, eh? " 

Dru felt, rather than saw, the sudden ten- 
sing of Hueffner^s figure. 

" Please ! " she said quickly. " Shan't we 
sit down? You remember me, Mr. Eich." 

" One of her friends, aren't you? " 

"I'm — not quite sure. You see, I never 
set eyes on her till that day in the station. I 
helped her then, only because she needed help. 
And she needs it now. She is very young, and 
childish—" 

Suddenly Bich laughed, and, beyond him. 
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Dru saw the shadow of that terrible laughter 
reflected in HueflEner^s eyes. 

" Much you know about it! " said Rich. 

She shifted her ground. She dropped the 
woman^ in whose person she had spoken, and 
fiercely let blaze, as sexless as the boy that she 
used to play. 

" Well ! Say I don't know anything about 
her. But I know what you think of doing. 
And I know it's dirt mean. Wait! I know 
it, because I started to do just such a thing — 
because somebody that I loved hurt me — and 
I wanted to hurt back. That's how I know 
how easy it seems to do — and how rotten it 
is — and how thankful to God you'll be that 
you haven't done it." 

"That's all very well," said Rich, and in 
the lamplight his strong white teeth flashed 
in what was almost a snarl. " But she threw 
me down, I tell you, and that's why — " 

Dru's voice cut through his speech, knife- 
keen, to her own amazement. 

" And I want to tell you that I know what 
you're up against, and that's how I know that 
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7<m mnstai't. Beeanae tlie man that she's to 
marry — he's the one that hurt me. Because 
he threw me down — hard." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE UNEXPECTED 

The electric lamp at the turn of the path 
sizzled and hissed in the silence. Dm sat 
staring straight ahead at the motionless shad- 
ows and the spots of light, while she heard 
the echo of the impossible words that she had 
just uttered, and felt that she must wake and 
find this all a crazy dream. 

" Do you mean it? " the man at her side 
asked suddenly. " Say, you ain't playing a 
game, are you, like some women? He threw 
you over for her, and yet you're asking me 
not to send him those letters? " 

"I wish you wouldn't send them," Dru's 
voice was low and very tired. She still was 
staring straight ahead. 

" I guess," said Rich, *' you care a lot for 
that dub still." 

149 
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" I gaess I do," she answered quietly. " I 
hadn't realised it, until this minute. And 
what's the sense — " she made a gesture that 
appealed to the wide blackness and mottled 
light of the park — " what's the sense in wish- 
ing him miserable, only because he cares more 
for somebody else? If he's happy with her, 
let him be ! And she — if she cares for him — 
why do you want to make her wretched? That 
is, if ever you loved her." 

" Loved her ! " he echoed savagely. He 
caught Dru's arm in a sudden, strong hold. 
" You think — " he choked — " you're the only 
one ever cared for anybody — cared enough to 
be — white? I'll show you! Here!" From 
his pocket he dragged a heavy manilla en- 
velope. "There are the d — d letters, HuefE- 
ner. You mail 'em yourself to Miss Wether- 
ell. Tell her they're a little engagement pres- 
ent, from an old friend. So long ! " 

He sprang to his feet and strode away, 
through the streaked light and shadow of the 
park. 

" Oome ! " Hueffner spoke sharply. " Be- 
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fore Jim can change his mind. We'll post 
this." 

" Go to the club," said Dru. " We can get 
stamps there. And I know her address." 

Fifteen minutes later they stood at a half- 
lighted street corner, and heard the thud, with 
which the precious envelope struck the bottom 
of the mail-box. 

" What will she think when she opens that 
packet?" wondered Dru. "What would she 
think, if she knew that it's to me that she owes 
it? And what would he think — he that, will 
never know? " 

Aloud she said: 

"Let's go home quickly. I'm — tired." 

So they went home in silence, from the holi- 
day on which they both had built, and, with 
few words and constrained, like people half 
ashamed to face each other, they said good- 
bye for the weeks that were before them. 

Upstairs, a moment later, Dru sat with 
bowed head before the smiling face of Eb- 
isu. 

" I believe I'm crying," she thought. " And 
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I can't guess for what. I^ve given Eliot a 
great gift to-day, that he will never know. 
But something too much I gave to buy it for 
him — something too much/' 

With surprise, she saw the tears that fell 
at the feet of Ebisu. 

She half hoped for a telephone call next 
day from Hueflfner. She knew that his train 
did not leave until evening. But she hoped 
in vain. She went to bed that night, tired 
with packing, she told herself — so tired that 
she could have cried. On Monday she did the 
few last things that she had to do, and was 
closing her travelling bag, in the hour before 
train-time, when she was handed a florist's 
box. She tore open the envelope, and when 
she found HueflPner's card, she knew it for 
what she had prayed. 

She snatched up the conventional, long- 
stemmed roses, and pressed her cheek to the 
cool petals. 

"Oh, you did understand!" she choked. 
" Oh, I don't believe that I could have gone 
on, if you hadn't." 
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With good hearty she set out for Haverton, 
and, within a week, found herself swept un- 
expectedly into a new current of events. 

It was a breathless, warm afternoon. For 
coolness' sake, they were sitting on the porch 
— Mrs. Loveridge in a big rocker, with the 
darning-basket, Cynthia on a low chair, bend- 
ing her fair head above the summer frock that 
she was embroidering, Dru upon the porch- 
step, mending a stocking, with the sense of 
incapacity that she always felt in Cynthia's 
presence, and, by times, lost in dreams. A 
neighbour's child ran up the walk, with letters 
from the post-offlce. A moment later, when 
they again were alone, Cynthia spoke casually, 
as she glanced at her mail : 

" I've passed my exams, all right. No con- 
ditions." 

" Good work ! " said Dru. " I do hope you'll 
draw a room with a fireplace in dormitory. 
Your elderly spinster sister will come and 
sit in your chimney-corner like a pussy 
cat." 

" I really think," said Mrs. Loveridge, " that 
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you should elect two years of Oreek^ at least. 
And mathematics^ too, dear. The discipline 
of the study is so excellent, and — ^^ 

Serenely Cynthia spoke, with clear eyes 
bent on her embroidery : 

^* Mother, dear ! I don't want to go to col- 
lege.'' 

Upon the bomb-shell of this first announce- 
ment, followed, in the astounded pause, the 
fusillade of Cynthia's reasons, as she still 
bent to her work, though with capable hands 
that shook never so little. 

" I don't care for books, like Dru. And I 
do care for Eichie. And I am almost nine- 
teen. And I don't see why we should wait for 
four years. And he's got a good position now, 
assistant superintendent in the mills at Wil- 
bersham. And we want to be engaged right 
away. And married in October. So I — I -^" 
Cynthia let fall the frock, and her eyes sud- 
denly brimmed over. " If you make me go, it 
will simply kill me! " she said, with a childish 
quaver of the voice. 

Much talk followed, to and fro, between 
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mother and daughter, while Dru, listening, 
felt her heart ache for them both. The late 
twilight fell, on what were best described as 
a cessation of arms. Cynthia had gone to her 
room with a headache. Mrs. Loveridge, with 
a puzzled face of white distress, had retreated 
to the porch. There Dru found her, and for 
a time sat silent beside her, while she watched 
the sky turn black and the warm summer 
stars come out. 

" O Dru," said Patty Griscom, '87, from the 
depth of a wrenched heart, " she simply will 
not go to college." 

Suddenly Dru laughed. For the life of her 
she could not have helped it. 

" O Mumsie, dear ! " she said. " The sun 
will rise to-morrow morning, just the same. 
What does it matter? And Cynthia's not a 
child. She's a woman — more a woman than 
ever I was! And this Richie Burrage is a 
fine young fellow, and able to take care of 
her. Dear, don't make them wait! You lose 
— O Mumsie! April weather comes only in 
April. If you wait reasonably, you may lose 
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it out of your life forever. * Gather ye roses 
while ye may.' I didn't happen to, you know ! 
I didn't!" 

" Dru ! " sighed Mrs. Loveridge. " I never 
thought that you would abet her in this crazi- 
ness." 

A little later, Dru went up through the 
warm darkness to bed, and, in the hall, felt 
herself seized and drawn into Cynthia's cham- 
ber. 

"Dru, darling!" whispered Cynthia, with 
arms about her sister. " Of course I heard. 
I listened out of the window. I don't care! 
It means everything to me. You were a brick 
to take my part. And I didn't think you 
would. I didn't think that you — " 

"That I was human? That I would un- 
derstand? " Dru questioned. " But I do un- 
derstand, sisterkin. And I want you to be — 
very happy. And if I can't have the fun of 
helping you through college, I'll have the fun 
of giving you a nice little wedding — " 

"You dear old Dru!" 

" And some pretties for your house. Don't 
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squeeze my ribs so, CyntMe! But you we a 
little wretch!" 

"Dru, darling! Why?" 

" Because I'd already picked out a man for 
you, and now the porringer will have to stay 
out of our family forever." 

" What are you talking about? " 

" The disappointment of my life, dear child ! 
No matter. Go to sleep and have good dreams. 
I tell you, everything will all come right." 

So it did, from Cynthia's standpoint. For 
Mrs. Loveridge, born Patty Griscom, was not 
one to waste her strength in butting against 
stone-walls. She might wonder pensively at 
the slight value which her younger daughter 
set upon a college-degree, but she gave in with 
grace, and Dru was able to set at rest, for all 
time, the spectre fear that had haunted her, 
of Cynthia, in desperation, heading for 
Nashua, as Lulu Wetherell had headed. 

All through the summer there was sewing 
to be done for Cynthia — a radiant Cynthia, 
who blossomed like a rose — and lovely plans 
to make. Cynthia meant to have a blue Can- 
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ton dinner-set. She said that, in the long run, 
it was good economy, because breakage could 
always be replaced. She meant to have a ma- 
hogany claw-foot dining-table, and so on, to 
every least detail of every room in the house 
of her dreams that should be made real. 

With bitter mirth sometimes, or sometimes 
with a heartache, Dru remembered how, in her 
dreams, she had thought of cream-white china, 
with gold bands, for her table, and how the 
table and the carved chairs should have been 
of antique chestnut. 

If! If! 

How many times in the summer months 
that monosyllable recurred, to her torment! 
Oh, if she had not met with Lulu Wetherell, 
on that fateful day in February, Lulu long 
since had been Jim Rich's wife, and she and 
Eliot might at that moment have been en- 
gaged, even on the verge of marriage, with 
Cynthia's future thus accounted for. Or if 
she had not asked to defer their engagement, 
for the sake of Cynthia's college course, which 
now had gone the way of baseless dreams, she 
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might at that moment have been Eliot's wife. 
Useless to urge that with him, proved un- 
worthy, she might have been unhappy! Un- 
worthy or not, whatever her reason told her, 
in her heart she wanted him, and only him. 

That autumn Dru took up her Dunbury 
residence in a cubby of a bedroom, in a little 
flat, inhabited by two elderly ladies, the 
Misses Dalrymple. She felt that she could 
not for another winter endure the chatter of 
a crowded table. 

" And next year I'll try my luck somewhere 
else," she planned. " I don't need to keep at 
the teaching any longer, for Cynthia's sake. 
And I'm not so far sunk in dotage that I can't 
make new beginnings. And — Dunbury won't 
seem the same next year. Because Whiz will 
be gone," she had the courage to add. 

She was barely installed in her new quar- 
ters, when she was gladdened with the sight 
of Hueflfner, much sunbrowned and vibrantly 
energised. He was going in for his doctorate, 
she gathered, and he was also to keep on with 
Murch. and Ken. And next summer he 
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should pack home for keeps, to his own labora- 
tory in a big western manufactory, where his 
family held a controlling interest. When 
Dru reviewed this talk, she was amazed to 
find how much, for once, she had been told 
of his plans and prospects. 

Even more amazingly he mentioned, in their 
next conversation, held as they tramped 
through autumn woods on the western hills, 
far out beyond the reservoir, that he was 
building a house, out home, within convenient 
reach of the manufacturing plant. 

"With lashings of closets, and big fire- 
places, and a sleeping-porch, and a living- 
room with a timbered ceiling," he spoke, as 
if he enumerated the buttons on a coat. 

" What for? " said Dru. 

He looked at her quizzically. 

"Maybe on spec.," he answered. "Maybe 
for Arethusa." 

" Arethusa? " 

"My wife." 

" Is that her name? " 

"I don't know. It's as good as another." 
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That night Dru stood pondering and frown- 
ing, as she brushed her hair, with eyes upon 
the inscrutably smiling face of the little Eb- 
isu, who sat upon her narrow table. 

"I suppose Arethusa will have the por- 
ringer," she mused. " And by rights it should 
have been mine." 

Suddenly she laid hand on little Ebisu, and 
turned him with his face to the figured wall- 
paper. 

" I'm sick of your smile ! " she said. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE WHEEL OP TIME 

In October Cynthia was married to Rich- 
ard Burrage. 

" I'm dog-tired," Dru explained to HueflEner, 
three days later, on her return to Dunbury. 
" But everything went on wheels. And Cyn- 
thia was as pretty as — " 

" A rose? " he suggested. 

" No," she checked him sharply, as she re- 
membered the phrase that she so long had 
fitted to Lulu Wetherell. "As a dear, nice 
girl." 

" Yes," said he, " I've been told that she's 
nice — and capable." 

He spoke in seeming innocence, but his eyes 
were so quizzical that Dru caught herself 
blushing. How far had he seen through her 
transparent wiles, she wondered, the wiles 

1&2 
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that had been all in vain? For here was Cyn- 
thia, most happily married to the lad of her 
own election, and, as Dm had no sister but 
Cynthia, she could not hope now to claim the 
man on whom she had so learned to rely, by 
any nearer name than that of friend. 

In November, when Cynthia was at home, 
in the house which her young husband had 
leased in Wilbersham, Dru revisited the town, 
where she once had lived — the town, more- 
over, that was inseparably connected with her 
first memory of Eliot Severance. That mem- 
ory was a cruel one, as she admitted. Why 
hadn't she been warned by it? Why hadn't 
she been warned? 

Cynthia, whom Dru found it hard to look 
upon as a matron and potentially a chaperone, 
lived in the new south part of the town, which 
was all unknown country to Dru, and several 
miles removed from the northern district of 
scattered old estates, where she had dwelt in 
childhood. As a hostess, Cynthia was charm- 
ing. She proudly gave a bridge for Dru and 
a tea, and she was urgent, as a special treat. 
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that they should ride out, of a morning, to 
North Wilbersham. 

"Don't you think it would be fun to go 
find the little house where I was born?'' she 
said. "I'm sure that you would recognise 
it" 

"I doubt if I should," said Dm, hastily, 
" and probably it's pulled down by this time 
anyway. Let's have a jolly wood-fire instead, 
and sit by it and purr." 

" Just as you please ! " said Cynthia, the 
docile. " But of course you could find that 
house fast enough. It's somewhere near the 
old Severance place. By the way, I saw in the 
New York paper that Richie takes, that young 
Mr. Severance's play is to be put on next 
month." 

"And the next piece of news," Dru added 
steadily, "will no doubt be his marriage to 
Miss Wetherell." 

She was a bit nervous, lest she be urged 
again to visit the little old house, in the shel- 
ter of which had grown the sunflower that had 
been broken. She did not wish to see the poor 
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little house, nor the great garden adjoining, 
into which she used to peep through the crack 
in the fence. But she had not needed to fear. 
Never again, on the several visits which she 
made that winter to Wilbersham, did she hear 
mention of the old house beside the Severance 
place, and scarcely the name of Severance. 
She wondered sometimes how much that wise 
young sister of hers had guessed. 

But from other sources Dru heard often of 
Eliot. From Marjorie Cathcart, with whom 
she now resumed the friendship that had 
seemed lost, and on a more enduring basis, she 
learned that he had left the Law School, with 
his course unfinished. 

" He's all for playwrighting, and naturally, 
since TendHh was accepted," Marjorie said. 
" He's in New York now, superintending the 
rehearsals." 

" It must be rather hard for him, to be sep- 
arated from his flanc6e," said Dru, resolute 
to broach the subject from which Marjorie 
seemed shrinking, for her sake. 

" But Lulu Wethereirs in New York, too," 
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said Marjorie. " She's staying with relatives. 
She goes to rehearsals with Eliot^ and all that. 
There was a rather horrid interview with him, 
in one of the penny papers, and her picture 
and his. Eliot," said Marjorie, out of the ful- 
ness of experience, " always did like to be in 
the limelight. And he's basking in it now." 

Tendrils was to have its first night in New 
York upon the twenty-ninth of December. 
Down in Wilbersham, where she had kept the 
holidays with her mother and her sister, Dru 
lay wakeful in her bed that night. Couldn't 
she picture the crowded theatre — the lights, 
the beautiful gowns, the applause, the tri- 
umph for him and for Lulu — the triumph 
that, months before, when Tendrils was in 
embryo, she had helped to build — the triumph 
that, but for her, they two had never shared as 
plighted lovers ! 

" I've paid you back," she sent the thought 
out exultantly toward Eliot and his women- 
kind who had disparaged her. " Coarse up- 
start though you thought me, I've paid you 
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for the hurt you did me. And I don't be- 
grudge your triumph — not one bit ! " 

She slept well that night, when at last she 
slept. 

Next morning she seized eagerly upon the 
several New York papers, which the genial 
Richard Burrage took. 

" Severance's play? " grinned that tactless 
brother-in-law. " Conceited ass ! Met him last 
summer. Say, he gets it, coming and going. 
Hot stuff, too ! " 

Dru read the notices of Tendrils, with un- 
believing eyes. The critics of New York did 
not speak the idiom of Dunbury. Their words 
were brutal, and to the point. Was Selfridge 
in his dotage? Had Gerald Faber taken leave 
of his senses? Where, oh ! where, they plain- 
tively queried, had they unearthed this Sev- 
erance? Why, oh ! why did they not send him 
back to the kindergarten where he belonged? 
Trite, amateurish, childish, were among the 
mildest adjectives that they used. Dru, mere 
foster-mother to the poor play, writhed to read 
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those notices. Then, she wondered, what of 
Eliot? How would he, the petted, praised 
young genius, bear up under this flagellation? 

Back in Dunbury she scanned the papers in 
succeeding days. She read that Tendrils had 
been withdrawn at the end of a week, and 
that the theatre would stand dark, till some 
other play could be hurried in from the road. 
She knew that for the sign of a complete and 
dire failure. 

But she came from her reading, with less 
sympathy to bestow on Eliot. For, from the 
extensive summaries in the weeklies, she 
learned that it was not the Tendrils that she 
had known, in which she had borne an un- 
requited part, that had gone down to defeat 
in New York. She learned that Eliot had 
chopped and changed, sacrificed this and al- 
tered that, in his futile striving for a cheap 
success. No wonder that the poor hodge- 
podge resulting should have failed! And lit- 
tle sympathy was owing Eliot that it so had 
failed! 

Marjorie took the whole affair quite lightly. 
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"Poor old Eliot!" she said. "He's never 
been told the truth about himself. He's tak- 
ing quite a dose of it now, and he'll be the 
better for it, in the end, I haven't a doubt. 
But he's not found it altogether palatable. 
Really, he's quite broken up. They're even 
putting off the wedding until June." 

That evening Dru sat at her little table, 
with questioning eyes upon the unresponsive 
face of Ebisu. 

" You know an uncanny deal," she addressed 
him. " I've never been so sure that it was a 
mouse that took that piece of ginger, that be- 
gan the trouble. Now tell me, does Lulu, 
with her face of a rose, know how to give him 
the right comfort, these days? Does he wish, 
sometimes, I wonder, that — some one else 
were near him? " 

In that moment suddenly the half-formed 
impression crystallised in her to certainty: 
in this crisis Eliot wanted her, and he would 
always want her. A moment after, she heard 
herself say, in a kind of exaltation : — 

" And if he asks me, why, no doubt I shall 
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go to him and comfort Mm. For he is mine^ 
and I am his, and nothing in the world can 
change that, ever." 

In that thought, she heard a knock at the 
door, and the voice of Miss Ellen Dalrymple, 
to say that she was asked for on the telephone. 
She hurried to the telephone, and heard Whiz 
Hueffner^s voice, with the hint of a drawl in 
it, speak out of emptiness. 

He'd just written the last words of his 
doctor's thesis. He wanted to celebrate. 
Wouldn't she go with him to the theatre to- 
morrow night? 

When she undressed for bed, she was think- 
ing of the little lark that she should have next 
day, and she was almost over the edge of sleep, 
before she remembered that she had meant to 
pass into dreams with the thought of Eliot up- 
permost in her mind — Eliot, who should need 
her, and to whom she belonged. 

More than once, in those winter months, 
Dru had spoken to Marjorie of her cherished 
plan to go next autumn to New York, and 
there begin at the bottom of the ladder, at any 
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kind of semi-editorial work that she might be 
lucky enough to get, and Marjorie had talked, 
worldly-wise, of what influence could do, and 
scanned the list of her friends and friends of 
her friends, who might be of assistance. One 
man in special she named, Harvey Wellman, 
of the publishing house of Wellman and 
Sperry, who had been a classmate of Rob Tal- 
bot's. She lamented that he was just now 
abroad — she seemed well posted as to his 
moyements! — and she vowed that, once she 
could get hold of him, she would persuade 
iim to give Dru a hand. 

There the matter rested, until one February 
day, when Marjorie frantically bade Dru to 
luncheon. 

" Best of news ! " she greeted Dru. " Well- 
man's coming on to visit Bob. He's a bit run 
down, it seems. And they're taking him up 
to the bungalow at Morosoc, for a week's holi- 
day. Now I want you to meet him. Couldn't 
you run up over the week-end? '' 

So intent had both girls been upon the meet- 
ing with Wellman and what it might bring. 
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that neither had realised; until the words were 
spoken, how nearly Marjorie's inyitation had 
paralleled a momentous one,^given two years 
before. Marjorie paused for a perceptible 
second; but in that second Dru had faced the 
possible pain of revisiting old scenes and 
weighed it as nothing beside the present need. 

" Surely, ni be glad to come," she said. 

" Nice of you ! " Marjorie answered, from 
her heart. "Because I want you to meet 
Harvey Wellman, for more than one reason. 
Because — We're not announcing it yet, but 
he and I are to be married next winter." 

Deep in her heart, Dru wondered. How 
had Marjorie been able so completely to for- 
get? But she was glad for her, and swift to 
find words in which to say so. 

Naturally Marjorie went to Morosoc with 
her sister, and the maids, to make the bunga- 
low ready to receive the winter party. Dru 
was to travel up alone, on a Friday evening, by 
the seven-fifty train, of enduring memory. 
Heavily clad for the journey, she entered the 
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Btation at seven-twenty-flve, with an impatient 
thought that, had she cut the time fine, she 
should have missed every connection, while 
now, allowing time in plenty, she had come 
swiftly from Dunbury, and must do the very 
thing that she had not wished to do — wait in 
the station, as she had waited two years be- 
fore. 

Half intentionally, she drifted into the cor- 
ner by the pillars, which she remembered, and 
there sat down. Two years ago ! Two years 
ago ! Suddenly she started in her seat. Had 
the hands on Time's great clock-face been 
pushed back? 

In at the swinging doors, followed by a sub- 
servient maid and two porters, with a little 
dog under one arm, and a great white muflF 
on the other, came a girl in white corduroy, 
with a great white hat that shadowed her face, 
that was like a rose. 

" Lulu ! " gasped Dru, and wanted to laugh, 
as one laughs in dreams that are beyond rea- 
son. " And Where's Jim Rich, I wonder? " 
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She saw the lovely little figure head directly 
toward the comer where she sat, and then, 
amazingly, she heard Lulu's voice : 

"Why — Miss Loveridge! Not you? 
Here? " 

" It seems to be a habit/' Dru could not help 
saying. 

There was surprise in Lulu's face, but no 
trace of embarrassment. Never had she 
seemed lovelier. Such happiness indeed was 
in her eyes that one almost ceased to question 
the deeps or shallows that might lie within 
them. 

" Dear Miss Loveridge! " said Lulu, sweetly. 
" It is so odd, our meeting here ! And I feel 
that you have been so kind to me — kinder 
than I had the sense to realise." A note of 
real sincerity was in the girl's voice, but in- 
stantly she added, " I mean, that is, in the 
days when I was at school. Of course ! And 
so I am so glad — now and here — to have 
you meet the dearest man in the world, who is 
my husband." 

Suddenly, at that word, Dru felt herself 
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snatched out of preposterous dreams into ugly 
reality. She was aware of other beings in the 
world than Lulu — of a man's figure, tall and 
commanding, that had appeared at Lulu's side. 
" So glad ! " she made herself say steadily, 
and then, raising her eyes to meet the eyes of 
Eliot Severance, uttered a gasp of astonish- 
ment. 



CHAPTEB XV 

ULTIMATB 

Looking at Lnlu's husband, Dru looked at 
a tall man, with a lithe semblance of youth, 
belied by the almost invisible lines about his 
mobile, clean-shaven lips and expressive eyes. 
She heard a richly vibrant voice utter conven- 
tional words of pleasure, and, with her mem- 
ory already out-reaching for a clue that it had 
lost, she heard Lulu speak the name of Gerald 
Faber. 

Of course! Did she not remember him, the 

magnetic actor, whom women so admired — 

the man whom Eliot's poor play was to have 

lifted to yet greater fame ! And now she saw 

him in the guise of Lulu's husband, and saw 

the look of adoration that Lulu fixed upon 

him. 

Dru confessed it all beyond her. Mechanic- 
ire 
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ally she spoke what seemed required — banal 
compliments, good wishes, congratulations. 
Then she fled to her train, and there, for hours, 
while she ploughed through the dark, sat won- 
dering if she were glad or sorry for this amaz- 
ing thing that had befallen, and wondering, 
then, if indeed it had befallen, or if she had not 
merely dreamed it. 

But when at last she reached the Morosoc 
bungalow, so sharply a part of memories that 
were half pleasure and half pain, she found 
that her encounter in the station was no stuff 
of dreams. 

" Dru," spoke Marjorie, as soon as they were 
snug abed, in the clear, cold air of their dou- 
ble room, "have you heard the unguessable 
news? That little feline of a Wetherell girl 
has jilted Eliot — oh ! in the most pussy-meow 
fashion. Simply walked out and was married 
to Gerald Faber, the man who really ruined 
Tendrils. It must have been going on for 
some time, under poor old EPs very eyes — if 
ever he had eyes for any one but himself ! The 
penny papers had each a column or so on what 
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they called the * romance.' By the way, it 
was only six months ago that Faber was di- 
vorced by his last wife. He and Lnlu started 
up country somewhere, on a winter honey- 
moon — ^^ 

"I met them this evening, on their way," 
said Dru. 

"Oh!" cried Marjorie, after a moment. 
" But it's too absurd. That it should happen 
to Eliot, of all men, after he himself had — 
But honestly, I'm sorry for him. Poor old 
thing!" 

Then Marjorie fell silent, and presently was 
asleep, with her face turned toward the little 
table at her bedside, on which stood a tiny, 
ivory-framed picture of Harvey Wellman. 
But Dru lay wakeful, with her eyes on the 
white patch of moonlight that slowly broad- 
ened in the chamber. Did he long now, she 
wondered, for the comfort that she could give 
— yes, that she would give, surely, should she 
be asked! For, whatever her reason might 
say of his un worthiness and the justice of what 
had befallen him, in her heart she knew that 
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she was his, and only his. Of course she knew 
it! 

They did not climb Weronac this holiday. 
Bob Talbot said that he was now too fat and 
scant o' breath for such foolishness. But they 
tramped through the drifted country roads, 
and under long arches of snow-burdened trees, 
and they had much talk by the fire, on the un- 
forgettable day when they were storm-bound. 
So Dru saw something of keen, silent Harvey 
Wellman, and, better, let him see something 
of her. She Went back to Dunbury, with the 
practical assurance that, in the autumn, she 
could count upon a small subordinate posi- 
tion, which would then fall vacant in the 
Wellman office. But she thought less of this 
definite gate, now opening upon the future, 
than of the illimitable field for dreams thrown 
wide by Lulu's marriage. 

He would want her, she knew in her heart. 
But when should she hear his call? 

On the table, in her little bedroom, beneath 
the watchful eyes of Ebisu, she found a bunch 
of pansies. She snatched them up, and next 
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second laughed at the absurdity of her expec- 
tation. Of course they were from Whiz Hueff- 
ner^ bless him! What else had she expected? 
But a moment later she told herself that^ 
really, she had not expected them from Whiz. 
Why should he send flowers? Instead, why 
didn't he come to bid her welcome home? 

Two days later Hueflfner turned up, with his 
explanations. He had been to New York, 
partly on business, partly to see Jim Bich ofF 
for Panama. Bich was going out to his 
brother, who had written of a good opening 
and urged him to come. 

" Best thing the kid could do," mused Huefl- 
ner, into space, apparently. " He's pulled up 
a lot, since last June. Good thing for him, to 
get those letters off his hands. As long as he 
kept them, he was tied to the past. And that's 
a bad thing to tie to. Especially when the 
past means a girl who wasn't worth it. I see 
she's married." 

" Yes," said Dru. 

"And to Gerald Paber. Serves 'em both 
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right!" Hueflfner pronounced a benediction 
on Lulu and on Lulu's husband. 

Then he talked of the house that he was 
building on spec. He thought now of adding 
a garage, and he thought, too, of a garden be- 
hind the house — a little garden, with a brick 
wall, where vines should clamber in the sun, 
and plats of old-fashioned flowers. 

" And borders of box," cried Dru, and added 
detail after detail, to which he nodded ap- 
proval. 

" But maybe Arethusa won't like me to play 
in her garden, even on paper," she smiled, at 
last. 

"Maybe she won't," he said. "But what 
she doesn't know, won't hurt her." 

Never in all the years had Dru known a 
spring that sped so swiftly. She handled her 
schoolwork lightly, as she had not handled it 
since the marvellous spring when she found 
herself to be Eliot's love. She shared in CJyn- 
thia's high hopes, and all the preparations that 
they made necessary. She planned, half 
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laughing, with Hueflfner, for the house that 
should please Arethusa. Bo much nonsense 
they managed to talk, they two! She had her 
day-dreams about her next year in New York. 
She had other day-dreams. 

Oh, yes! Well enough she knew what it 
was that made this spring like no other, save 
that earlier spring of miracles. 

" Eliot ! Eliot ! " she heard her heart crying. 
" It's Eliot, of course ! For very soon he will 
speak the word that shall bring me gladly to 
his side." 

From Marjorie she had learned that he had 
gone abroad in March, and, in the long days of 
June, it was from Marjorie that she learned 
that he was back in town. She wondered often 
then how they should meet, and where. 

She was thinking of that, one blue and 
breezy afternoon, at the end of the school- 
year, as she left the city stores and started 
across the park, on the long walk which she 
chose to take to Dunbury. But before she was 
halfway across the park, she wandered from 
the subject which, she knew, of course, was 
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nearest to her heart. She thought of the pur- 
chases that she had just made for Cynthia. 
She thought of the packing that waited for 
her in her tiny room. She wondered if she 
should go up river, by way of parting junket 
with Whiz. She wondered just how she 
should find life, when they had gone their sep- 
arate ways, they two, somehow so curiously 
close in unspoken sympathy — like sister and 
brother, to be sure! — since that bleak twi- 
light by the reservoir. 

In the midst of that last wonder, which 
somehow seemed to her to bring a dimness to 
the sky, she was aware of a man, coming to- 
ward her along the narrow walk — a tall, fine 
figure of a man — but she saw him only as a 
figure, till suddenly she heard his voice, and 
knew it for the voice for which she so long had 
listened. 

"Oh!^^ she said tamely enough. "Why! 
How are you, Eliot? " 

"The better for seeing you," he said ear- 
nestly. 

But, to her amazement, she found the qual- 
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ity of his yoice a shade theatric and the firm 
pressure of his hand a little overdone. 

" At first," he said, with a smile, but with 
the least hint of underlying pathos and abash- 
ment, " I thought that you were going to cut 
me." 

" What utter nonsense ! " she laughed. 
"Did you have a good trip? Marjorie told 
me you were doing the theatres in Paris and 
Vienna." 

" I'd like to talk with you a bit. You'd un- 
derstand," he spoke words that might mean 
much or little. "May I?" He turned to 
walk at her side. " Or couldn't we sit down? " 

He turned to a seat close by — a bench be- 
neath a little clump of larches — and Dru, in 
silence, sat down and saw him sit beside her. 

" But I believe this is the very seat," she 
told herself, " where I sat a year ago, when I 
found out that I still cared, in spite of reason. 
And of course I care still. Oh, of course ! " 

She listened to him, as he talked, with the old 
ease and finality, of things theatrical, of plans, 
ambitions — such, he hinted, as she alone 
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had eyer understood. But she found her at- 
tention wandering, although she made due an- 
swer, in the sympathetic monosyllables for 
which he waited. Meantime she watched his 
hands, and she thought how white they were 
and well kept, like hers — hands useful mainly 
to drive a pen, like hers, not like the scarred, 
maimed hands that she was used to watching, 
not like Whiz Hueflfner^s hands. 

Suddenly she was homesick, agonizedly 
homesick, for something that was not hers — 
that never could be hers, she knew. 

"But are you crazy?'' she asked herself. 
" You love Eliot. You have loved him always. 
If for nothing else, remember that he saved 
your life at Taylor's Run." 

Then something in her flung back answer : 

"But Whiz Hueffner wouldn't have been 
such a jack, as to take the wrong turn at the 
first, and, if he had, he would never have had 
the chance to save you, for he wouldn't have 
let you stray over the edge." 

She heard him still speaking, of bitter things 
that he had learned in New York, of the wis- 
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dom to which he now had grown. She looked, 
not at his hands, but at his face. She saw that 
he spoke as sincerely as he was able. Almost 
she saw tears in his eyes. But she saw, too, 
the lines of self-indulgence and conceit that 
she realised now had always been upon his 
handsome face. 

" Dru," she heard him say, and she saw that, 
with his hand, he almost touched her hand, ^^ I 
was a boy — two years ago — and a blind fool, 
that couldn't see what I needed most in all 
the world. But now — Can't we talk it out — 
later? Can't I come to see you soon? " 

In such fashion, he was calling her back — 
her love to whom, she had assured herself, she 
belonged forever. And in answer she heard 
a voice speak, and knew it for the voice of her 
real self, sane, steadied, matured, under the 
weight of what this man, lightheartedly, had 
laid upon her. She did not speak in hate. 
Indeed, she was rather sorry for him. But to 
see more of him — oh, no ! For he would pity 
himself and want her pity. As a friend, he 
would bore her unforgivably — and of any 
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other relationship than that of friend, there 
was simply now no question. 

" I^m sorry, Eliot," she said frankly, " but 
Tm leaving town on Monday. And next win- 
ter I shall be in New York. So this, I think, 
must be good-bye." 

Their hands touched and fell apart. 

" Much good luck to you, Eliot, always," she 
said from her heart. 

She left him, standing by the bench, where, 
for his sake, for lovers sake that, she now knew 
at last, was long since dead, she had laid her 
pride in the dust, a year before. She left him 
standing, with the bewildered eyes of a child, 
who sees a toy snatched from him, and she 
went swinging home through the park. 

" O Whiz ! Whiz ! I want to see you," she 
caught herself saying. "I want to see how 
a man looks." 

She hurried to her room. Should she find a 
note from him — a word about the holiday that 
they should have together, before they parted, 
perhaps for good? But on the table, at the 
feet of Ebisu, she found a telegram. 
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With quivering fingers, she tore it open and 
read. She saw that it was dated at Wilber- 
sham, and signed Mother and she read the 
words Cynthia and come at once. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SMILE OF EBISU 

Deu wrote a card to Whiz Hueflfner, flung 
a week's necessities into her suitcase, cried to 
Miss Dalrymple, please to let her things stand 
for a day or two, and rushed for the door. 
But on the threshold she wheeled, and, spring- 
ing to the table, snatched up little Ebisu. 
She could not leave him there, to the tender 
mercy of the clumsy-handed maid. She 
dropped him irreverently into her wrist-bag, 
and ran for a car. 

She caught the last train for Wilbersham. 
At half past eight she ran up the steps of the 
Burrages' brightly lighted little house, and 
ran headlong into grim facts of life that graze 
the edge of death. 

In the four weeks that followed, Dru could 
say, with the old woman in the nursery song, 

189 
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whom she quoted^ laughing^ to her worried 
mother : 

^^LawkamuBsy on me, this can't be I!" 
Laughing, desperate, occasionally successful, 
she tackled work that she had hated, and, 
strangely, found relish in it. For with little 
Cynthia, whom they could no longer call little, 
with her womanhood approved, lying with her 
wee son at her breast, and a trained nurse, 
moving to and fro, commandeering special 
dishes and stacks of clean linen, the general 
housework treasure left incontinently, and it 
would seem that not a maid was to be had for 
hire in Wilbersham. 

So Mrs. Loveridge cooked and cleaned, with 
every now and then a pause to run peep at 
the wondrous tiny object in the blue bassinet, 
and Dru washed dishes and clothes and did all 
manner of strange, unwonted things, and was 
idiotically satisfied when, by way of reward, 
she was allowed to mind her nephew. The 
wonder of the little creature, first baby in 
long that she had cuddled in her arms! Oh, 
the enviableness of Cynthia's lot! But she 
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herself was to go to her work, her chosen work, 
next winter. 

She did not go back to Dnnbnry for her 
trunks. She dared not leave her tired, over- 
wrought mother, even for a day. The Misses 
Dalrymple packed the trunks and sent them 
to Wilbersham, and, when Dru opened them, 
she found, in an upper tray, a box of the ginger 
to which she had so often treated them. Over 
it she half laughed, half cried. 

" The blessed little story-book ladies ! " she 
told her mother. " Well, I can take my oath 
now that there are human souls and dear 
souls among the race of Dunbury landladies, a 
fact that I used to doubt." 

She laid a bit of ginger at the feet of Ebisu. 
She had set him on the little white desk, in the 
cramped, dainty guest-room, which she shared 
with her mother. She looked at him, in 
snatched moments, as she hurriedly dressed 
her hair, or sealed a scribbled note, and told 
herself, with some amusement, that the little 
bronze figure of the heathen god was all that 
remained of the old life — the old life which. 
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with her plans shaped for New York^ she was 
now irrevocably closing behind her — the old 
life^ with all that it had brought of bitter and 
of sweet ! 

She had no time or thought to waste on 
Elioty and she was glad for the clean space 
that she sensed in a corner of her hearty where 
she so long had nested the image that she had 
made in his likeness. She had no wish to 
think of Whiz Hueffner. For, if she had had 
the time to feel it, she would have confessed 
to an ache in her heart, when she thought of 
the days and weeks and months to come, in 
which she need hope for no word of him. But 
by times she had to think of Whiz. For at 
infrequent intervals she received cards or notes 
from him. She knew that he was back and 
forth to New York, settling various matters 
that were to be settled, before he left the east 
for good. She wondered what it was like, the 
big, noisy, western city to which he was going, 
the great works, in which he was to bear a 
vital part, and bear it well, she knew! the 
house, with the raftered living-room and the 
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ingle-nooky the little, low garage, the minia- 
ture garden, with the box borders and the 
vines that clambered in the sun, all the dear, 
pleasant comforting little things of life that 
some day should be Arethusa's. 

*^ I don't begrudge her anything," Dru men- 
tioned once to Ebisu, " except those blue and 
white tiles round the fireplace in the south 
chamber — the chamber that should be a nurs- 
ery. I do begrudge her that ! " she mused, and 
then her eyes grew wistful, for, against the 
background of blue tiling and Delft paper, she 
had seen outlined a woman's figure, with a lit- 
tle bundle snuggled in the hollow of the arm 
— a bundle such as lay on Cynthia's breast. 

" I do begrudge her that," Dru murmured, 
" and, of course, the porringer." 

By this token, of her dwelling foolishly on 
Arethusa, Dru knew that she was tired, almost 
to the limit of her strength. She was thank- 
ful, as a castaway with a sail in sight, when 
Bichard Burrage, the desperate, came from 
the city, on a blazing July afternoon, with a 
black mountain of good-nature smiling whitely 
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in Mb wake, above a bulging canvas telescope. 

" She ^lowB she'll give us a trial/' he told 
Dru. " I don't know whether she dusts under 
the radiators or scours the wood-box every day. 
I don't care. But Mother Loveridge will. 
For Heaven's sake, keep her out of the 
kitchen!" 

So upon Dru, at the half past eleventh hour, 
descended the bliss of holiday. She found 
herself exhausted. 

" I'm going for a trolley ride and a breath 
of air," she announced, on the third day after 
black Clarissa's advent. " I don't care where 
I go." 

"Why not to North Wilbersham?" sug- 
gested Mrs. Loveridge, languidly, from the bed 
where she lay napping. "It's a delightful 
ride, they say. Perhaps I'll go with you next 
week. I'd like to see the old house, where Cyn- 
thia was born." 

"I believe I'll go look it up to-day," Dru 
uttered a sudden resolve. 

Afterward she wondered why she had said 
it. But when once she was started for North 
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Wilbersham^ she was glad that she had made 
up her mind to go there. She had no painful 
memories to arouse by the sight of the old 
house. She had buried the past, under a 
clump of three little larches in the city park, 
and she made this visit in witness of the fact 
that it was safely buried. 

But when she had left the car, and turned 
down a shady old street that bore the name of 
Seyerance, she found herself, at that word, in 
the grip of a new mood of melancholy. Sud- 
denly, from a height, as it were, she looked 
upon the experience of the past years, and 
thought to see it at its true value. Seeing it 
thus, she felt a wave of homesickness sweep 
over her, as for something lost, that now was 
never to be hers again. 

" Something I had to give — the something 
that Cynthia gives to Richie — and I haven't 
it now to give," she phrased her thought im- 
perfectly. " There was a flower that I planted 
and tended and hung my hope on — and he 
has broken it, never to grow again." 

She skirted the palings of the great, neg- 
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lected old estate of the Severances, that looked 
a house in need of paint and a lawn in need of 
mowing, not the fairy palace of her childhood 
imaginings. She turned to the left, down a 
short and shady lane, that she had remembered 
as very long and sunny. She saw a little 
house — she had not remembered that it was 
so tiny ! She saw that it stood tenantless, for- 
lorn, under birch trees that were shrubs, in 
her recollection. She halted by the sagging 
gate. In her mind's eye, she saw a little child, 
who crouched, face hidden, on the worn step of 
the cottage — a child who wept for a broken 
flower. 

She pushed open the gate. 

"I want to see the very spot," she whis- 
pered. 

She trampled through the lush grass of the 
yard. She rounded the lilac bushes at the 
corner, into the little back-court, that was 
bounded by the paling of the Severance gar- 
den. She looked, and rubbed her eyes. For 
she saw the spot where she had planted her 
sunflower, and she saw it now a red splendour. 
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where tiger-lilies and more tiger-lilies, clumps 
and masses of them, flamed and blazed. 

She turned, with a mist before her eyes that 
made the lilies all a scarlet blur. She stum- 
bled toward the front of the house, and, in 
the shelter of the lilac bushes, she stumbled 
almost into the arms of a man. 

" O Whiz ! " she cried. She had not needed 
to hear his voice or see his face to know that 
it was he. She had not needed his word of 
explanation about a hasty trip from the city, 
and a word from her mother that had set him 
on her trail. She held it matter of fact that 
he should be here, and matter of course that, 
being here, he, of all the world, should under- 
stand. 

" O Whiz ! " she repeated, in a half -choked 
voice. "The lilies — the tiger-lilies! Old 
Miss Cady gave them to me. I planted them, 
after he broke my sunflower. And they've 
been growing here all the time — all the time! 
They'll grow for years and years ! *' 

Then she grew aware of a fact, the most im- 
possible aspect of which was that it did not 
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seem impossible, namely, that she was In Whiz 
HnefFner's arms, and that he was stroking her 
hair qnite tenderly with his hand that was so 
different from the hand of Eliot Severance^ 

" Honey /^ he said, with the little drawl in 
his voice — and she had half forgotten, or only 
now first knew how swe^et that drawl could be 
— " we'll have tiger-lilies — lashings of ^em — 
in the garden.'' 

" Arethusa's garden? " she sobbed a langh. 

"D — ^n Arethusa! Your garden." 

"Why, Whiz!" she said, all flushed with 
shamed surprise. " Are you asking me — ^" 

" To marry me? Sure thing! " he laughed- 

" Oh ! " she said. " I suppose I should have 
felt it ooming, months ago." 

"I tried to make you," he answered. "I 
tried my darnedest. You dear little blessed 
girl!" 

She felt that his lips had found her lips, but 
she shrank back, a hurt creature, in the spot 
where she had sobbed out her child-heart for 
the flower that should never grow again. 

" Whiz," she said, and she felt as if she muvt 
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strangle on the words, "you know — I was 
engaged to Eliot Severance. He — kissed me 
— and all that, and — '' 

*^ Dear," said Hueflfner, with a hand on either 
of her shoulders, " what's that got to do with 
it? Come out of your story-book, sweet- 
heart!" 

(And that oldest of words seemed a new 
word on Whiz Hueflfner's lips!) 

" Don't you suppose I ever kissed a girl be- 
fore this minute? But there's been only one 
girl, since I was in love with my Sunday-school 
teacher, twenty years or so ago, that Fve 
wanted to marry — and all that. And you're 
it!" 

He did not ask for an answer. She had 
given none. But it was all quite settled. 
They kissed, there among the tiger-lilies, and, 
with her hand in his, they left the little house 
for the road that lay before them. 

" When was it first? " Dru whispered pres- 
ently. 

He caught, as always, the drift of her man- 
gled utterance. 
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" There in the park, when you were speak- 
ing to young Rich. Ton were chum, and only 
that, until then, but then — If you could care 
like that, fop a yellow pup — Lord ! How you 
would care for a fellow that would half try to 
deserve it!'' 

After a little he asked : 

" When was it first with you? " 

"How do I know?" she said. "I begin 
to think that I don't know much — about any- 
thing. But I know that all the time, while I 
was thinking that everything was ended for 
my life, the lilies were growing — growing — 
and will always grow! O Whiz! What a 
glorious thing it is to be young — to have 
things all begin again — and better ! A won- 
derful thing ! " 

" You're the wonderful thing," he said, with 
that in his eyes which foretold that he should 
always believe it and say it to his life's end. 

That night, when Dru went to her room, she 
took from her breast a stalk of tiger-lily and 
laid it at the feet of Ebisu. 

" O Ebisu-san ! " she said. ** Accept an of- 
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f ering from the happiest heart in all the world; 
because, you see" — she made, by custom^ a 
jest of her seriousness — "there is no Are- 
thusa, and I^m to have the porringer, at last." 

Then, looking intently at the inscrutable 
face of the little god, who smilingly had 
watched through all the months, she smiled in 
turn, with all her face and eyes. 

" I've found you out, my dear ! " she whis- 
pered. " Little wise godkin ! From the min- 
ute when you handed me Whiz HueflEner's card, 
you've known the answer to my prayer and all 
my prayers, and because you've known it all 
along, you smiled." 



